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H. & D. Corrugated Fibre Boxes come folded: flat, the space they occupy. is. only one- 
tenth: of their cubic contents. It takes only half as long to set up and pack one 
of them as. a. wooden box requires. 


And it is thief proof; strong and resilient; protects contents. from injury; air space 
between corrugations protects contents from heat and cold. 
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_H, & D. Boxes stand handling that would shatter. a. wooden case and they cost less. 
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Let us send. our illustrated booklet ‘‘How. to Pack It."" It is interesting—and free. 


The Hinde & Dauch Paper Company 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Canadian Trade Address, Toronto, Canada 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Commercial and Traffic 


The National Industrial Traffic League. 


Object—The object of this league is to 
wiesonange ideas concerning traffic mat- 
ters, to co-operate with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state railroad 
commissions and transportation compa- 
nies in promoting and securing better un- 
derstan: by the public and the state 
and national governments of the needs of 
the traffic world; to secure proper legis- 
lation where deemed necessary, and the 
modification of present laws where con- 
gidered harmful to the free interchange 
of commerce; with the view to advance 
= dealing and to promote, conserve 

potert the commercial and trans- 
A jon interests. 
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The Memphis Freight Bureau. L. 
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Pres. ; Jaiies S. Davant, Commissioner, 
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A SWIFTER, SURER AND MORE ECONOMI- 
CAL HAULING SERVICE IS PROVIDED BY 


NEW TYPE CHAINLESS TRUCKS 


Express companies throughout America have found in Packard trucks the 
ideal transportation system. There are four hundred and five Packards in 
use in this field. They provide unfailingly that punctual, constant and 
economical service so necessary to success in a business of this kind. 


Packard New Type Chainless Trucks embody in one design a combination 
of advantages not found in any other carrier. They are built in seven sizes, 
of 1, 1%, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 tons’ capacity, respectively, all uniform in design 
—a truck for every purpose‘and for any load. 
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They may be had in various frame lengths and various speeds, to suit the 
work for which they are chosen; long chassis for light, bulky loads, short 
chassis for concentrated weights. They are easy to load or to unload, 
because their body frames are low. With demountable bodies, which may 
be loaded while the truck is serving a route, they offer maximum service 
possibilities. They constitute the only complete line of silent, chainless 
motor trucks in the world. 


Packard New Type Chainless Trucks are clean, because all Mor re parts 
are enclosed. They are safe, because of the Packard wide margin of safety 
in all parts. They are efficient, because of their reserve power, ease of 
hauling and facility in traffic. They are durable, because of Packard stand- 
ards of material and construction, and their simplicity of design. 


Packard New Type Chainless Trucks are permanently serviceable. Their 
mechanical excellence is supported by the Packard service organization, 
extending throughout this country, and by the experience, stability and 
permanence of their builders. Send to Department V for catalog. 


PACKARD MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT 


Ask the man who owns one 
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The 
Man Element 


is the distinguishing feature 
of express service. 


On the wagon that picks up 
your shipment— 


At the depot where it is 
checked and recorded— 


TATA TATA TTT 


In the special car which 
carries it— 


AUATTA RATATAT 


MEN watch, guard, expe- 
dite, record the progress of 
your shipment. 





It is man-service, personal and quick; not machine- 
like and slow. It makes your package arrive on time— 
it makes express service a personal one. 


TUT 


TTT 


Whatever or wherever—Wells Fargo can transport it 
for you safely and quickly. The service will be as 
personal and satisfying as it humanly can be. And 
that is because of the man-element in Wells Fargo. 


Speed Your Goods via Express 


MATT 


Wells Fargo & Company Express 


Ht 


The Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
at San Francisco has given the grand prize— 
the highest possible award—to Wells Fargo for 
perfected and extensive express service. 
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WESTERN ADVANCED RATE CASE. 





The action of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in denying the application of the carriers 
for a rehearing in the Western Advanced Rate 
case is not what the simple statement of its con- 


clusion would indicate—merely a denial of the 


application—for it is accompanied by an order 
for an inquiry on the Commission’s own motion 
into rates on live stock, dressed meats and pack- 
ing-house products, so that, as far as these com- 
modities are concerned, the. effect is that ‘of a 
rehearing. We do not imagine the carriers will 
care what form this hearing takes—whether it is 
a rehearing of the old case or on a new case 
started by the Commission. They win their point 
as to these commodities. ‘The converse is true 
of the packers and others who opposed the in- 
creases. They lose, in the sense that the matter 
is not yet closed, though we suppose no one can 
object to an independent inquiry by the Com- 
mission into any matter it thinks proper to con- 
sider. It is to be noted, however, that at least 
some representatives of the packers take the 
action of the Commission as indicating a disposi- 
tion to allow advances on live: stock and meats, 
after getting rid of tariffs filed by carriers so 
that it can work on a clean slate. 

Aside from the merits of the controversy as to 
whether western rates should be advanced or not 
—a matter on which we have not attempted to 
take sides—the decision of the Commission is 
disappointing, not because it denies a rehearing, 
but because it fails to answer the question as to 
whether it considers the collective revenue of the 
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carriers adequate or to what extent this matter 
of adequacy of revenues has been or should be 
taken into consideration. We are still in the 
dark, not only as to the relevancy of the matter 
in this particular case, but as to what bearing it 
should have, if any, in future cases. We had 
hoped that the Commission, for reasons of expe- 
diency if not from a sense of duty, would say 
something on this point. We have had much to 
say on this topic in the past and shall not repeat 
it now. 

On the other hand, the action of the Commis- 
sion is encouraging from another point of view. 
In its decision denying the increases on the com- 
modities which it now proposes to investigate it 
based its refusal, in part, on the argument that 
intrastate rates are lower than interstate rates 
and that a greater spread between these rates 
would condemn the increases on the score of 
impropriety. We have pointed out the incon- 
sistency of this stand, as did Commissioner Dan- 
iels in his dissenting opinion. ‘The Commission 
does not now, to be sure, admit that it was in- 
consistent, but in investigating on its own motion 
the entire subject, as it proposes to do, it will 
encounter the same obstacle, and we may hope 
for some more satisfactory and logical conclusion 
on this point. We may, indeed, have made some 
progress toward that time which Commissioner 
Harlan, in his dissenting opinion, said “is rapidly 
approaching when the public interest will demand 
a more effective control by the Commission over 
rates initiated or compelled by state authorities.” 

It might be pointed out in passing that the 
carriers, by the action the Commission has now 
taken, gain one point that a decision to grant a 
rehearing would have denied them. That is, that 
they may now put into effect the increases that 
were granted in the. original decision, whereas, 
if a rehearing had been granted, they would have 
been barred from collecting these increases until 
the case was finally settled. So, altogether, ship- 
pers have as yet lost nothing, the carriers have 
gained considerable, and the public has gained 
more, in the hope of a logical and complete con- 
sideration of one of the broader phases of the 


situation. 
HAVING FUN WITH REDFIELD. 


The interesting Mr. Redfield, secretary of the 
Department of Commerce, who, with his flowing 
language and conversational efforts to entertain, 
so loves the limelight, is lately appearing in a 
role which, though that of entertainer, is still not 
to his liking. We do not know whether there is 
any foundation for the recurrent rumors that he 
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is to resign from the cabinet or that the Presi- 
dent would like to see his chair vacant, but we 
do know that he has been guilty of the kind of 
thing most likely to give rise to such rumors. 
The first of his recent series of entertainments 
was given at Chicago last summer at the time of 
the Eastland disaster. His conduct at that time, 
when he apparently endeavored to. hamper the 
work of uncovering the responsibility for the 
tragedy, and exhibited his usual facetious manner 
in spite of the gravity of the occasion, brought 
him hearty condemnation in that city, and cer- 
tainly did not tend to inspire confidence or re- 
spect elsewhere. Then about two weeks ago he 
brought upon himself the indirect reproof of the 
President, who found it necessary to say to the 
press that whatever opinions (meaning those ex- 
pressed by Mr. Redfield and by Dr. Pratt of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce) had 
been expressed in the matter of proposed anti- 
dumping legislation were purely 
that his own mind was still open. 


personal, and 
Mr. Redfield, 
it seems, had so expressed himself as to make it 
appear that his views were agreed to by the 
President, though he insists that he has been 
greviously misrepresented. If he has been, it 
would seem that he has been unable to convince 
the President of that fact, else the latter would 
hardly have embarassed him by giving out the 
statement referred to. 


And now Julius Kruttschnitt, chairman of the 
Pacific Mail Steamship Co., is having fun with 
the genial, though now becoming testy, secretary. 
He has written Mr. Redfield a letter in reply to 
one from the latter in which Mr. Redfield criti- 
cizes the Pacific Mail for withdrawing from the 
trans-Pacific trade. Mr. Redfield, it seems, said 
that the Pacific Mail had no reason to fear that 
section of the LaFollette law which provides for 
English-speaking crews for American ships, stat- 
ing that his department would so construe it that 
Chinese crews might be retained. 


Mr. Kruttschnitt very properly replies that the 
law speaks for itself, and that the men who advo- 
cated it and made it worded it so as to carry out 
their intentions to effect a change in existing con- 
ditions. What they designed by the bill was to 
get rid of “aliens in tongue, color, instinct and 
everything else, and replace them with Ameri- 
cans.” The express purpose of the section was 
to prevent the shipping of Chinese crews on 
American By what right, we ask with 
Mr. Kruttschnitt, does Mr. Redfield presume to 
say that his department would thwart the plain 
purpose and language of the law? It may be a 
bad law, but it is the law until it is modified or 


vessels. 
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changed. Who made Mr. Redfield the Supreme 
Court of the United States? And even if he held 
the universe in the hollow of his hand, why 
should anyone presume that he would live over- 
long or continue to hold his present office, even 
if alive? And how can one foresee what his suc- 
cessor might hold in regard to this same law? 
Most of what Mr. Redfield says is, to use the 
language of the street, pure “bunk.” Instead of 
admitting that the law is bad, or at least that, 
though its results are naturally as represented by 
the Pacific Mail and others, are out- 
weighed by its merits, he takes the weak course 
of trying to defend the indefensible and of almost 


its evils 


using the shorter and uglier word in replying to 
his opponent. He is not the first man in high 
place to use that method, with its usual lack of 
effect. Surely the Pacific Mail did not go out 
of business just for fun or just to spite, Mr. Red- 
field. It went out because its owners saw its 
profits reduced or wiped out. Maybe they were 
mistaken and Mr. Redfield knows their business 
better than they do, but at least they thought 
they were acting with business judgment. And 
at least they may ,receive credit for telling the 
truth when they give the LaFollette law as their 
reason for going out of business. They got a 
good price for their ships, to be sure, but it is 
hardly to be believed that they went out of busi- 
ness just because they could make a good sale 
at this time. And the truth of what Mr. Krutt- 
schnitt says is to be noted—that it is due to the 
accident of war and not to the LaFollette Sea- 
men’s that the abandonment of commerce 
on the Pacific Ocean by this line was not accom- 
panied by disastrous loss to American corpora- 
tions and their stockholders. 


Law 





CARRIER NEED NOT FURNISH CARS 





In an opinion handed down this week by Judges Vic- 
tor B. Woolley and Charles P. Orr in the United States 
District Court at Pittsburgh, Pa., it was held that a com- 
mon carrier does not have to furnish cars for shipments 
of oil. A decision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion requiring the Pennsylvania railroad to supply enough 
cars to move the output of the refineries of the Crew-Le- 
vick Company and the Pennsylvania Paraffin works was 
suspended and ordered annulled. 


“The law,” says the decision, “confers upon the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission power to regulate the use of 
facilities possessed by the railroad. There is nothing in 
the law to compel a railroad to acquire facilities it does not 
possess or to acquire better facilities than those it pos- 
sesses. In our opinion, the Commission exceeded its statu- 
tory powers.” 


Judge W. H. S. Thomson dissented from the majority 
opinion, holding that the decision would open the way 
for discriminating practices by railroads. 


























November 13, 1915 


CURRENT TOPICS IN WASHINGTON 


Unjust Discrimination and Undue 
Advantage.—It is contended by W. A. 
Glasgow, Jr., attorney for the com- 
plainant in the complaint of the Gal- 
loway Coal Co, against the Alabama & 
Vicksburg and others, that a carrier 
can give a community or communi- 
ties advantages that are forbidden by 
law, even if it does not serve the com- 
munity that is placed at a disadvan- 
tage. In other words, there is a dif- 
ference between unjust discrimination and undue advan- 
tage; the former can be found only in case the carrier 
against which objection has been raised serves both com- 
munities. When the Commission adopts that view of the 
law, then its troubles with regard to the relation of rates 








from competing points of production will be at an end- 


In the complaint in question the coal market of Memphis is 
the prize. The Illinois Central and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville have it. The Frisco thinks it should have at least a 
larger part of it. Glasgow’s clients, Alabama mine opera- 
tors, agree with the Frisco, else they would not have com- 
plained. The Galloway people believe the Alabama mines 
should have a differential under rates from mines in west- 
ern Kentucky and Southern Illinois, served by the Illinois 
Central and the L. & N., of twenty-five cents at Memphis, 
increasing to’forty cents at Columbus, Miss., and the line 
of the Southern Railway in Mississippi. At one time, under 
an award of arbitration, the Frisco had a differential which 
was openly maintained for a short time and for a longer 
time, by means of secret rebates, Alabama mine operators, 
who are eighty-five miles nearer Memphis than those in 
western Kentucky and southern Illinois then had about 
half the Memphis market. Now, on an equality of rates, 
the Alabama operators, shipping over the Frisco and the 
Southern, have only about nine per cent of the market. Mr. 
Glasgow makes the point that the constitution authorizes 
Congress to “regulate commerce” and that the law under 
which the Commission operates is an “act to regulate 
commerce,” not an act merely to regulate carriers, as 
often seems to be understood to be the scope of the law. 
He contends that the Commission has ample jurisdiction 
to direct the maintenance of differentials fixed by it. He 
believes the Illinois Central and the L. & N. are giving 
western Kentucky and southern Illinois an undue advan- 
tage within the meaning of the law’ in that they maintain 
rates to Memphis so low that the Alabama mines can do 
no business in Memphis. The Frisco witnesses said that 
the Frisco, when it engaged in a rate war with regard to 
the rate to Memphis, had to quit because it had no re- 
sources to enable it to carry on a war with the L. & N. 
or Illinois Central. 





Valuation by Real Estate Exchanges.—The National 
Association of Real Estate Exchanges would like to have 
the exchanges in-the large cities do the work of making 
the valuation of the real estate of carriers in those cities. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has told the Balti- 
more Real Estate Exchange that it will be glad to receive 
its valuation of the property of the carriers in that city. 
But that arrangement is subject to the condition that the 
board making the appraisal will not be paid unless its work 
is accepted. The same is true with regard to an apprais- 
ing company that perhaps has been hired by some of the 
carriers. In each instance, however, the Commission’s own 
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men are making appraisals so that when the valuation is 
completed the work will be that of the Valuation Division. 
It is admitted that the realty boards of the various ex- 
changes may be able by reason of special knowledge, to 
make fine appraisals, but the Commission, it is almost a 
million to one shot, will not accept the suggestion of the 
National Association of Real Estate Exchanges that the 
work of making the appraisement be committed to its 
members. 





Reparation in Intermountain Cases.—An ancient case 
will appear before the Commission Dec. 11 when argu- 
ments will be made on the question as to whether the Com- 
mission should allow reparation on the Intermountain 
cases. The oldest of these seventeen cases to be argued 
on that day is No. 1150. The latest docket number is about 
8435, so that No. 1150 is of respectable age, as complaints 
before the Commission go. The original Spokane case was 
No. 879 and was begun about twenty years ago. There are 
three Spokane cases to be heard on that day—one against 
the Great Northern, one against the Northern Pacific, and 
the other against the Oregon-Washington. The most re- 
cent of the cases is No. 6774, Inland Empire Biscuit Co. vs. 
Great Northern et al. It is not certain, but it is deemed 
probable, that the discussion will cover the whole scope of 
the reparation question. ‘Some of the cases have never 
been heard. Unless the Commission is of the opinion that 
reparation should be made, it will be a waste of time 
to take testimony. The tendency of the Commission has 
appeared to be away from awards of reparation in cases 
involving fundamental questions such as were raised and 
decided in the intermountain matter, on the theory that 
all shippers were equally subjected to the rates afterward 
condemned, so that if reparation is, made in instances 
where the claims have been pressed hard, there will be 
discrimination against shippers who may no longer be ship- | 
pers, or who may have allowed the statute of limitations to. 
run because never advised that they might have claims. 





Panama Railroad Rates—So far as anybody now 
knows, the advanced rates proposed by the Panama Rail- 
road may never go into effect. Secretary Garrison has 
suspended them until he can look into the maiter. The 
Pacific coast shippers burned the wires telling him what 
would happen if he allowed the advances to be made. 
Among other things they suggested that he permit the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to say whether it would 
be reasonable to advance the emergency rate of $3 a ton, 
with absorptions at both ends, to graded rates running 
from $2.50 to $15 a ton, without absorptions. They made 
it obvious that they did not believe the government should 
take advantage of the fact that the canal was closed, to 
impose rates which they characterized as being “all the 
traffic would bear,” after Congress had done so much to 
force the privately owned carriers to forego the making of 
rates on that theory. The idea in making the $3 rate, it 
is said at the Isthmian canal offices, was to enable the 
ships in port to discharge their cargoes and get them to 
the northern shore of the Isthmus, without paying out all 
the money they had taken for the haul from coast to coast. 
When that was done, the Panama railroad, it was thought, 
should not haul at less than a reasonable rate, the test 
being afforded by rates formerly in effect. They are the 
rates which, among other facts, constrained Congress to 
provide for the construction of the canal. 





Iron Ore Hearing at Pittsburgh.—A suggestion as to 
why the attorney for the Wheeling & Lake Erie did not 
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allow the traffic man of that carrier to answer the query 
as to why it had raised the iron ore rate from lake ports 
to Wheeling, from 60 to 88 cents a ton has been offered by 
one of the men interested in that case. He pointed out 
that the Wheeling & Lake Erie was not a party to the 
complaint which resulted in the Commission saying that 
the rate to Pittsburgh should be no higher than that to 
Wheeling. That being the fact, it is suggested the Wheel- 
ing & Lake Erie witness could not say that the Commis- 
sion had given it an option, by holding that as to it, it 
would be discriminatory for it to maintain a rate of 60 
cents to Wheeling while charging 96 cents to Pittsburgh. 
The finding of unjust discrimination, it is suggested, was as 
to carriers that participate more directly-in the Pittsburgh 
traffic. The Wheeling & Lake Erie, according to the testi- 
mony, participated in the conferences following the deci- 
sion in the Pittsburgh case. It also followed the other 
carriers in removing the discrimination as to Pittsburgh, by 
reducing the Pittsburgh rate from 96 cents and increasing 
the Wheeling rate from 60 to 88 cents. 





Refusal to Follow Routing Instructions.—The indict- 
ment voted against the Iron Mountain for its refusal to 
follow routing instructions on lumber from Louisiana to C. 
F. A. destinations, ordered to be sent via Thebes has 
started talk among those who have had to appeal to the 
Commission for reparation on account of losses incurred 
by reason of failure to follow instructions. A fine of $5,000 
is possible for each offense, that being the penalty for viola- 
tion of any part of the act, other than violations otherwise 
provided for. A fine of $5,000 in only a few instances would 
soon make the East St. Louis gateway, via which the Iron 
Mountain receives larger divisions from the C. & E. I., no 
more profitable than Thebes, A. BB. H. 


REHEARINGS DENIED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission Wednesday afternoon formally de- 
nied applications for rehearings in the Western Advanced, 
Western Live Stock and Peddler Car cases. To each case 
only three lines are given, no reasons being assigned. 


At the same time, the Commission exploded a bomb 
by ordering a general inquiry into rates on live stock, 
dressed meat and packing-house products, citing the fact 
that the records in several proceedings in respect to such 
rates “are varied and without uniformity.” The general 
inquiry is to cover “rates, rules, regulations and practices 
of carriers governing transportation of live stock, fresh 
meats and packing-house products,” not only in Western 
Classification territory, but in Illinois as well, that state 
having a classification unlike Western Classification. 





Arthur B. Hayes, attorney for the American Meat 
Packers’ Association, is of the opinion that this investi- 
gation means that the Commission is inclined to allow ad- 
vances on live stock and meats, but desires to be rid of 
tariffs filed by carriers, so that it can work on a clean 
slate in making a rate fabric in accordance with its own 
views. He makes the point that if the Commission de- 
sired to forbid advances it would have denied the applica- 
tion for a rehearing-and stopped there. Instead, it ordered 
the investigation on its own motion, after getting rid of 
every vestige of the case presented by the carriers them- 
selves, ; 

The carriers, while technically losing their fight for 
further hearings in I. and S. 555, 409 and 548, in effect 
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obtain such rehearings under the general investigation 
order. 

Although there has been much speculation as to the 
meaning of the Commission’s inquiry into rates, rules, 
regulations and practices of carriers in the transportation 
of live stock, packing-house products and fresh meats, 
there is a general impression that it is a move favorable 
to the carriers. It is conclusive evidence, it is believed, 
that the Commission is not satisfied with the adjustment, 
some of which is the result of its own orders, some the 
result of the interpretation of the Commission’s orders 
in various live stock and packing-house complaints, and 
some the result of thought on the subject by the traffic 
managers of the railroads. 

It is argued that if the Commission intended to close 
the door for the carriers, it would have denied the re- 
hearing asked for in I. and S. Nos. 555, 409 and 548 and 
stopped there. Instead, however, it ordered the general 
inquiry, Docket No. 8436. That means work on the part 
of the packers, live stock men and, naturally, the car- 
riers. It means also that the Commission will make up 
statistics, as was done in the Iron Ore Rate case at 
Pittsburgh recently, and as was done in No. 5860, the 
Commission’s own inquiry into the needs of the carriers 
in the Five Per Cent case. 

But the situation with regard to the fresh meat, 
live stock and packing-house product rates inquiry differs 
materially from the situation with regard to the Com- 
mission’s inquiry at the time of the Five Per Cent case. 
In the fresh meat inquiry, the Commission is not ham- 
pered with tariffs proposed by the carriers. In the Five 
Per Cent case the tariffs suspended in I. and S. No. 333 
were pending at the time the Commission was conduct- 
ing its inquiry under Docket No. 5860. Now the slate is 
clean, so far as proposals by carriers are concerned, and 
only Docket No. 8436 is before the Commission. 


CAR SURPLUSES AND SHORTAGES 


The American Railway Association Committee on Re- 
lations Between Railroads, in statistical statement No. 10, 
gives a summary of freight car surpluses and shortages for 
Nov. 1, 1915, with comparisons. 

The total surplus Nov. 1, 1915, was 52,867; Oct. 1, 1915, 
88,341; Nov. 1, 1914, 172,325. 

The surplus for Oct. 1, 1915, includes figures reported 
since the issue of statistical statement No. 9. 

Surplus cars show a reduction of 35,474 since Oct. 1. 
More than three-fourths of this reduction is in box cars, 
which decreased generally throughout the country, except 
in the Southeast the change is slight. The principal reduc 
tion is in Canada, which shows a decrease in surplus box 
cars of more than 15,000. 

The total shortage Nov. 1, 1915, was 26,628; Oct. 1, 
1915, 10,010; Nov. 1, 1914, 2,229. 

The shortage for Oct. 1, 1915, includes figures reported 
since the issue of statistical statement No. 9. 

The total shortage is 16,618 more than on Oct. 1. The 
box car shortages are worst in Central Freight territory, 
the territory northwest of Chicago, and Canada. The 
worst coal shortages are in Trunk Line and Central Freight 








territory. 

The figures by classes of cars follow: 

Classes. Surplus. Shortage. 
BE csi acxws Sb pwt hdd Peas Pad ee ie bet ewes 14,201 16,617 
PS FoF eee RE re Men, Re Oa 6,855 220 
I REE Pat nee ne SO a 13,786 7,961 
Ne Fe Rae ES. CR SR a SWE sw She ows teed 18,025 1,836 

irs ie 8 kts ween 6d bos bcd v.00 seGnseus 52,867 


26,623 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


PLATE GLASS CLASSIFICATION 


CASE NO. 6756 (36 I. C. C., 281-284) 
MEMPHIS FREIGHT BUREAU, FOR BINSWANGER & 
CO., VS. SOUTHERN RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Nov. 17, 1914. Decided Oct. 12, 1915. 

1. Charges on Over-size Plate Glass in Accordance With Rule.— 
Charges collected for the transportation of certain less- 
than-carload shipments of plate glass from Memphis, Tenn., 
to Meridian, Miss., and Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., 
not found to have been in excess of those prescribed in de- 
fendants’ published tariffs. 

2, Rule Unreasonable.—Following Minimum Charges on Bulky 
Articles, 33 I. C. C., 378, and Docket 6014, Condie-Neale 
Glass Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co., certain provisions of de- 
fendants’ classification rule applicable to over-size plate 
glass found to be unreasonable. 





J. S. Davant for complainant; R. Walton Moore and M. Pp. 


Callaway for defendants. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

This complaint, filed March 23, 1914, is brought . by 
the Memphis Freight Bureau, for and on behalf of Bins- 
wanger & Co., a corporation hereinafter referred to as 
complainant, engaged in the sale of plate glass, with its 
principal office at Richmond, Va., and a branch office at 
Memphis, Tenn. The complaint alleges that the charges 
collected for the transportation during July, August and 
September, 1912, of certain less-than-carload shipments 
of plate glass from Memphis to Meridian, Miss., and to 
Birmingham and Montgomery, Ala., were unlawful in that 
they exceeded the charges which should have been as- 
sessed under defendants’ tariffs. Reparation is asked. 
The complaint also attacks as unjust and unreasonable 
defendants’ classifiaction rating of three times first class 
on plate glass in packages over 714 feet wide, or over i5 
feet long, outside measurement, subject to a minimum 
charge of 5,000 pounds at the first class rate on each ship- 
ment. i 

Four shipments are involved. Two shipments moved 
Southern Railway to Birmingham, the other two Southern 
and Mobile & Ohio Railroad to Meridian and Montgomery, 
respectively. All of the shipments consisted of various 
sizes of plate glass. Each shipment contained one or 
more pieces of plate glass 8 feet wide and less than 15 
feet long. Other pieces of plate glass considerably less 
than 71% feet wide and less than 15 feet long, which 
may be designated as undersize glass, were included in 
some of the shipments. The shipments were packed as 
follows: The undersize glass was packed in rectangular 
boxes about 6 inches deep, the length and width cor- 
responding to the size of the glass. The glass was 
packed in the box on its full flat edge. The pieces 8 
feet wide were packed in boxes with trapezoidal ends 


- having one base angle a right angle. The perpendicular 


side of the trapezoid measured 7% feet, the top ahout 
6 inches, the base enough to make the other or inclined 
side longer than the width of the glass. The exact length 
of the base does not appear clearly, but complainant con- 
cedes in its brief that it measured 4% feet. The inclined 
edge of the end of each box accordingly measured 8% 
feet and was inclined to the base at an angle of about 
62 degrees. The glass, instead of resting on its full flat 
edge, was supported by a partition inside the box parallel 


to the inclined side. 


Charges were assessed-on the undersize glass on 





the basis of the first class rate. The glass plates, 8 feet 
wide, were rated “over 7% feet wide,” and, with the ex- 
ception of the shipment to Meridian, were charged for 
on the basis of three times the first class rate, subject 
to a minimum charge of 5,000 pounds at the first class 
rate. The charges were assessed in accordance with de- 
fendants’ interpretation of the following provisions of the 
Southern Classification, in effect at the time ‘the ship- 
ments moved: 

Plate glass, boxed, not bent: 

Over 7% feet wide or over 15 feet long, outside measurement 
(subject to a minimum charge of 5,000 pounds at the first- 
class rate on each consignment) (carrier’s option), Owners 
to load and unload, L. C. L., three times first class. 

Not over 7% feet wide nor over 15 feet long, outside measure- 
ment, L. C. L., first class. 

Complainant does not question the rating applied to 
the undersize glass, but contends that the boxes in which 
the 8-foot glass was shipped did not exceed 7% feet in 
width within the meaning of the classification, and that 
the first class rate should have been charged on each 
shipment made. 

A note to the classification, effective April 1, 1913, 
provides that plate glass will be accepted for transporta- 
tion only when packed in the box on the full flat edge 
of the glass and that the box must also be loaded on 
its full flat edge. No such provision applied, however, 
when the shipments involved moved, and complainant con- 
tends that the rating provided for oversize glass did not 
apply to the shipments involved, because the vertical side 
of each box faced by the glass measured only 7% feet. 
The issue presented is whether the width of glass packed 
in the manner described, outside measurement, is deter- 
mined by the width of the side it parallels or the width 
of the side to which it is inclined. 

The approximate clear height of the doorway of the 
ordinary 36-foot box car, the size of box car principally 
used in Southern Classification territory, is 7% feet. 
The provision “7144 feet wide” made in the Southern Clas- 
sification apparently was based on the average doorway 
clearance. Glass plates over 71% feet wide, but packed 
at an angle, can readily be put through the ordinary box- 
car doorway, even if packed in rectangular boxes. 

Defendants contend that the provision “714 feet wide” 
contemplated a package in which the glass was shipped 
on its full flat edge, and the contention finds some sup- 
port in the showing of record that for many years prior 
to the movement of the shipments in issue all shippers, 
including complainant, universally packed and shipped 
plate glass on its full flat edge in rectangular boxes. 
Complainant admits. moreover, that the irregular box 
described was devised for the express purpose of evading 
what had theretofore been accepted by all shippers of 
the same commodity as the requirements of the classifi- 
cation. The cleassification reads “plate glass, boxed, not 
bent: Over 7% feet wide, or over 15 feet long, outside 
measurement.” This provision scarcely can be construed 
to apply to a box containing glass more than 7% feet 
in width inside measurement. Technically, the term ‘“out- 
side: measurement” refers to the dimensions of the box, 
but the rating provided applies primarily to the glass. 
The limitation of the dimensions expressed to width and 
length also indicates that the dimensions of the glass 
were intended. The term “outside measurement” was 
necessary because boxing was necessary, and any rectan- 
gular box must be longer and wider than the glass con- 
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tained in it. We find that the classification item quoted 
applied the oversize glass rating to all boxes of glass more 
than 7% feet wide or 15 feet long, measured on the face 
of the box parallel to the glass. The faces of the boxes 
in controversy parallel to the glass measured 8% feet in 
width, outside measurement. 

Upon all the facts of record we find that the glass 
contained in the boxes involved properly was rated as 
over 7% feet wide, outside measurement, and that the 
charges collected on the shipments to Birmingham and 
Montgomery were in accordance with defendants’ pub- 
lished tariffs. 

Charges were collected on the §-foot glass included 
in the shipments to Meridian in the sum of $21.90, based 
on the actual weight of 1,000 pounds and three times the 
first class rate of 73 cents per 100 pounds. Since defend- 
ants’ tariffs subjected the shipment to a minimum charge 
of 5,000 pounds at the first class rate, or $36.50, there is 
an outstanding undercharge of $14.60. 

There remains the question of the reasonableness of 
defendants’ tariff provisions applicable to oversize plate 
glass. In Docket No. 6014, Condie-Neale Glass Co. vs. 
M. & O. R. R. Co., we found unreasonable those portions 
of the Southern Classification rule in question which fix 
the dimensions of plate glass, boxed not bent, at “over 
71% feet wide, or over 15 feet long, outside measurement,” 
and the weight upon which the minimum charge is to be 
computed at 5,000 pounds. We held that the rule pre- 
scribed in Minimum Charges on Bulky Articles, 33 I. C. C., 
378 (The Traffic World, April 3, 1915, p. 705), would 
consfitute a reasonable rule to apply to the transportation 
of plate glass. These decisions are controlling here. No 
other provisions or notes of defendants’ classification rule 
applicable to plate glass are found to be unreasonable. 
The facts of record do not warrant an award of reparation. 

An appropriate order will be entered. 





ORDER. 


It is ordered, That the above-named defendants be, 
and they are hereby, notified and required to cease and 
desist, on or before Dec. 20, 1915, and thereafter to ab- 
stain, from including in their present tariff provisions 
applying to the interstate transportation of plate glass, 
boxed, not bent, those portions thereof which fix the 
dimensions at “over 714% feet wide, or over 15 feet long, 
outside measurement,” and the weight upon which the 
minimum charge is to be computed at 5,000 pounds, which 
portions of said provisions are found in said report to 
be unreasonable. 

It is further ordered That said defendants be, and 
they are hereby, notified and required to establish, on or 
before Dec. 20, 1915, upon notice to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and to the general public by not less 
than five days’ filing and posting in the manner pre- 
scribed in section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce, and 
thereafter to maintain and apply to the interstate trans- 
portation of plate glass, boxed, not bent, in less than 
carloads a rule embodying the following provisions: “A 
shipment containing plate glass the dimensions of which 
do not permit loading through the center side doorway, 
6 feet wide by 7 feet 6 inches high, without the use of 
end door or window in a closed car not more than 26 
feet in length by 8 feet 6 inches wide and 8 feet high, 
shall be charged at actual weight and authorized rating, 
subject to a minimum charge of 4,000 pounds at the first 
class rate for the entire shipment,” which provisions are 
found in said report to be reasonable. 


LUMBER MOVEMENT AND RATES 


——_—_ — 


CASE NO. 4454 (36 I. C. C., 285-288) 
KRAUSS BROTHERS LUMBER CO. VS. NASHVILLE, 
CHATTANOOGA & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY ET AL. 


Submitted Feb. 24, 1915. Decided Oct. 18, 1915. 

1. State Movement Beyond Reconsigning Point on Interstate 
Shipment Subject to |. C. C.—Shipments of dressed yellow 
pine lumber from Memphis,. Tenn., to Somerville and White- 
ville, Tenn., found to have been parts of interstate move- 


ments originating at points.in Florida, Mississippi, Louis- 
iana and Arkansas. 

2. Rate Not Unreasonable, Complaint Dismissed.—Rate of 8% 
cents per 100 pounds charged for the transportation of inter- 
state shipments of dressed yellow pine lumber in carloads 
from Memphis to Somerville and Whiteville not shown to 
have been unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. 
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E. P. Batteford for complainant; R. Walton Moore and M. 
Carter Hall for certain defendants; G. B. Auburtin for New 
Orleans Great Northern R. R. Co. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in the lumber 
brokerage business at New Orleans, La. The original 
complaint in this case, filed Oct. 2, 1911, alleged that 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rates were 
charged upon certain carload shipments of dressed yellow 
pine lumber shipped from various points in the states 
of Florida, Mississippi, Louisiana and Arkansas to Mem- 
phis, Tenn., and reconsigned to Somerville, Tenn., 43.2 
miles north of Memphis, and Whiteville, Tenn., 56.2 miles 
north of Memphis, on the Paducah and Memphis division 
of the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway. The 
original complaint was heard Oct. 28, 1912, and was dis- 
missed for want of sufficient evidence, Unreported Opinion 
No. A-315. Upon petition filed by complainant June 24, 
1914, the case was opened for rehearing. Reparation is 
asked and the establishment of reasonable rates for ihe 
future. 

The rates generally applied on the shipments in- 
volved were combination rates based on Memphis. No 
joint rates were or are published from the points of 
origin to Somerville and Whiteville, except from Genesee, 
La., Brewton, Ala., and Fernwood, Miss., to Somerville, 
and from Pace Junction, Fla., to Whiteville. Complain- 
ant abandoned its request for the establishment of joint 
rates, and, except where joint rates were in effect, chal- 
lenged only the rates beyond Memphis over the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, hereinafter called 
defendant. The rates from Memphis were: 8% cents 
per 100 pounds on dressed yellow pine, 5 cents on rough 
pine, to Somerville; 8% cents on dressed yellow pine, 
7 cents on rough pine, to Whiteville. 

Complainant has no mills or yards at Memphis or 
elsewhere. All of its sales are made through its office 
at New Orleans. Its general method of dealing has been 
to contract for the output of small mills in different 
parts of the country, and frequently to have the lumber 
shipped from the mills before sale. Consignment to 
some one point has been necessary, and Memphis has 
been selected as the logical distributing center. As a 
rule, the final destinations of the shipments have not 
been known at the time the shipments have left the 
mills. An original bill of lading to Memphis, showing 
complainant as consignee, was issued covering each of 
the shipments involved. Complainant mailed notices to 
agents of the lines to Memphis to reconsign to Somer- 
ville or Whiteville, and in several instances defendant’s 
agents also were notified. In all but two instances the 
notices were issued before the shipments reached Mem- 
phis. Complainant paid the freight charges to Memphis 
on 8 shipments. Defendant advanced the charges to 
Memphis on the remaining 11 shipments, and collected 
the total freight charges from the ultimate consignee. 

Defendant contends that the shipments involved were 
intrastate beyond Memphis and without the jurisdiction 
of the Commission, and that the facts disclosed bring 
the case within the scope of the decision of the Supreme 
Court in C., M. & St. P. Ry. vs. Iowa, 233 U. S., 334. ‘The 
contention is erroneous. In the instant case there was 
no acceptance of the shipments by complainants at Mem- 
phis, nor any transportation beyond Memphis on new 
bills of lading issued by defendant. In each instance a 
reconsigning order was placed with the carrier hauling 
the car to Memphis, and defendant subsequently received 
the shipments on regular transfer. There was no break 
in the continuity of movement between the points of 
origin and of final destination. We find, accordingly, that 
the shipments beyond Memphis constituted parts of in- 
terstate movements and that they are within our juris- 

diction. si 

Complainant offers little new evidence to support its 

allegations that the rates assailed were unreasonable and 
discriminatory. Two main grounds are advanced: The 
Southern Railway’s main-line mileage scale rates of 5% 
cents per 100 pounds and 5% cents for distances equal, 
respectively, to the distances from Memphis to Somer- 
ville and to Whiteville, applicable to both dressed lumber 
and rough lumber, and defendant’s subsequent voluntary 
reduction of its rate on dressed yellow pine from Mem- 
phis to Whiteville to the level of its 7-cent rate on rough 
yellow pine. Defendant also is said to be the only line 
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serving Memphis that charges a higher rate on dressed 
lumber than on rough lumber. 

Defendant states that the Southern Railway’s rates 
on lumber are the lowest rates maintained by any of the 
rail lines from Memphis, and therefore are not well cited 
in comparison. The rates assailed are said to be quite 
in line with the average of the rates of all other lines 
serving Memphis for the respective distances from Mem- 
phis to Somerville and Whiteville. The rate on dressed 
yellow pine from Memphis to Whiteville is said to nave 
been reduced in order to align it with the mileage scale 
rates in effect on lumber on defendant’s main line, which 
were approved in Attwood Co. vs. N., C. & St. L. Ry., 
Unreported Opinion No. A-411. Effective March 8, 1915, 
the rate on dressed yellow pine from Memphis to Soem- 
erville was reduced to 6% cents per 100 pounds for the 
same reason. Defendant at the rehearing expressed its 
intention to effect this reduction. The main-line basis 
was adopted to both points, although permission was 
granted in the Attwood Co. case, supra, to charge an 
arbitrary of 2 cents per 100 pounds over main-line rates 
to all stations on the Paducah and Memphis division. To 
justify their former different rates on dressed yellow 
pine lumber and on rough yellow pine lumber, defendant 
offers testimony that dressing enhances the value of the 
lumber and imposes different requirements for its trans- 
portation. Other considerations also are urged. 


In Oregon & Washington Lumber Mfrs.’ Assn. vs. 
S. P. Co., 21 I. C. C., 389 (The Traffic World, July 22, 
1911, p. 169), we said, at page 395: 

Ordinarily the same rate is applied to all lumber without 
reference to its value or condition, and this rate frequently in- 
cludes not only manufactured lumber but articles made from 
it, like doors, sash, blinds, etc. To this general rule exceptions 
are sometimes made by the carriers themselves whenever the 
exigencies of a particular case require it; and without suggest- 
ing that any general departure from the present rule would be 
desirable or reasonable, we see no reason why, in particular 
cases, lumber may not properly be subjected to a further classi- 
fication. F 

The publication of rates on lumber by the Southern 
Railway lower than defendant’s rates on lumber, and 
the application of such rates to both dressed lumber and 
rough lumber is not enough to prove that defendant’s rates 
were unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Complain- 
ant admitted that its shipments met no competition with 
rough pine lumber, and we find upon the facts disclosed 
that the rate of 8% cents per 100 pounds assailed on 
dressed yellow pine lumber from Memphis to Somerville 
and Whiteville is not shown to have been unreasonable 
or unjustly discriminatory. 

Some of the shipments involved could have moved 
at joint rates instead of combination rates based on 
Memphis. The joint rate applicable from Brewton to 
Somerville was the same as the aggregate of the inter- 
mediate rates to and from Memphis. A joint rate of 82 
cents per 100 pounds applied from Pace Junction to 
Whiteville, published by the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road, which originated the shipment involved from Pace 
Juncton to Whiteille. This rate exceeded the agzregate 
of intermediate rates to and from Memphis—20 cents to 
Memphis and 8% cents beyond, and departed from the 
aggregate of intermediate rates rule of section 4 of the 
act. The departure was protected by Louisville & Nash- 
ville application No. 1952, which was not set for hearing 
with the complaint. Defendant admitted, however, at the 
hearing, that the joint rate was excessive, and expressed 
willingness to establish a rate that would comply with 
the rules of the fourth section. On April 12, 1914, de- 
fendant established a joint rate of 2344 cents from Pace 
Junction to Whiteville, which is less than the aggregate 
of the intermediate rates. We find that the joint rate 
of 32 cents per 100 pounds lawfully applicable on dressed 
yellow pine lumber from Pace Junction to Whiteville 
when complainant’s shipment moved was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded the aggregate of intermedi- 
ate rates. Complainant paid charges at the aggregate of 
the intermediate rates to and from Memphis. The ship- 
ment, therefore, was undercharged, but in view of our 
finding the undercharge may be waived. Since the pres- 
ent joint rate has been in effect for more than a year, no 
order will be entered for the future. 

A joint rate of 20 cents per 100 pounds was applicable 
from both Genesee and Fernwood to Somerville, which 
was less than the aggregates of the intermediate rates 
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to and from Memphis. Since complainant’s testimony 
was directed solely to the rates beyond Memphis, we are 
unable to determine whether or not this rate was unrea- 
sonable. The duly established joint rate, however, was 
the only rate lawfully applicable to through transporta- 
tion and was applicable here for the reason that .the 
tariffs of the Illinois Central Railroad, the originating 
carrier, provided for reconsignment at Memphis on the 
basis of the joint rates from points of origin to points 
of final destination. Defendant will be expected to re- 
fund to the proper parties, as overcharge on these ship- 
ments, the difference between the freight charges actually 
paid and the charges that would have accrued at the 
joint rates lawfully applicable. 
The complaint will be dismissed. 


RATES ON DISTILLERS’ SUPPLIES 


oe 


CASE NO. 5688 (36 I. C. C., 2938-303) 
KENTUCKY DISTILLERIES & WAREHOUSE CO. VS. 
LOUISVILLE & NASHVILLE RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Aug. 4, 1915. Decided Oct. 20, 1915. 
Present rates of the Louisville & Nashville R. R. Co. on ‘‘dis- 
tillers’ supplies,” consisting of corn, rye, malt, empty bar- 
rels and glass bottles, from Louisville, Ky., and Cincinnati, 
Ohio, to Kellers, Silver Creek, Lair, Athertonville, New 
Hope, Coon Hollow and Withrow, Ky., not shown to be 

reasonable. 





W. M. Bullitt, K. L. Bullitt and J. V. Norman for complain- 
ant; N. W. Proctor for Louisville & Nashville, R. R. Co. 
MEYER, Commissioner: 

This case involves the reasonableness of the rates 
on distillers’ supplies, consisting of corn, rye, malt, empty 
barrels and common glass bottles, from Cincinnati, O., 
and Louisville, Ky., to the following points in Kentucky 
at which the complainant company’s distilleries are lo- 
cated: Kellers, Silver Creek, Lair, Athertonville, New 
Hope, Coon Hollow and Withrow. The complainant ob- 
tains these commodities at ‘points in Ohio, Illinois and 
Minnesota, from which they are shipped on through bills 
of lading to the distillery points in question. The com- 
plaint puts in issue only the reasonableness of the factors 
from Louisville and Cincinnati to the distillery points 
as parts of the through interstate rates, although the 
lines north of the Ohio River have been joined as defend- 
ants. The rates are attacked only as being unjust and 
unreasonable in violation of section 1 of the act. The 
complainant is chiefly interested in the rates on grain, 
and its evidence was addressed almost entirely to the 
reasonableness of those rates. All of the distillery points 
in question are located on the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad. which has assumed the whole burden of the 
defense. Reparation is claimed on certain shipments. 

The present rates, in cents per 100 pounds, on grain 
to four of the principal distillery points and the lower 
rates, the restoration of which the complainant seeks, 


are shown in the table following: 
Present Rates 
rates, sought, 


Miles. cents. cents, 

From Cincinnati, Ohio, to— 
pe, Pree. Tere tree Th 64 ‘“ 9 8 
Pe SRS ree eee ee 69 9 8 
Sieh CPO, TEI. .osct0cciececeseceas 129 13 10 
From Louisville, Ky., to Withrow, Ky.. 38 8 5 


For more than 30 years prior to 1910 it was the policy 
of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad to publish special 
rates on distillers’ supplies. The rates which the com- 
plainant seeks to have prescribed are, it appears, special 
rates, which were established in 1899 to 48 points in 
Kentucky at which distilleries are located. These special 
rates were given only to the distillers and were lower 
than the rates applicable to shipments of the same vcom- 
modities when not used for distillery purposes. The 
practice was to charge the distillers the standard or 
ordinary commercial rates, and then. upon their filing 
certificates that the shipments had been used in the man- 
ufacture of whisky, refunds were made of the difference 
between the standard rates and the special distillers’ 
rates. In 1909 the division of tariffs of this Commission 
called the attention of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road to the fact that the special rates thus given to 
distillers were “apparently discriminatory” and requested 
that company to take steps to remove the discrimination. 

The defendants point out that it thereupon became 
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incumbent upon them either to raise the special distillery 
rates to the level of their general rates or to reduce the 
general rates to the level of the special rates on dis- 
tillers’ supplies. Effective Feb. 10, 1910, tariffs were filed 
canceling the special rates and making the rates on these 
commodities when used for distillery purposes the same 
as the rates theretofore applied to the same commodities 
when used for other purposes. The special intrastate 
rates from Louisville to the distillery points were also 
canceled about the same time, and their cancellation 
resulted in similar increases in the intrastate rates. On 
May 30, 1910, a number of distillery companies located 
in Kentucky filed a petition with the railroad commission 
of that state alleging that the increased rates were un- 
reasonable. The Kentucky Railroad Commission, in its 
decision rendered Aug. 10, 1910, held that the increased 
rates were unreasonable, and that the defendant, Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad, was guilty of extortion for 
charging them. The special rates previously in effect 
were ordered reinstated. Thereupon the Louisville & 
Nashville Railroad filed a bill in equity in the United 
States Circuit Court for the Eastern District of Kentucky 
asking, among other things, for an interlocutory injunc- 
tion against the order of the Kentucky commission, prin- 
cipally on the ground that the statute, which made it the 
duty of the Kentucky Railroad Commission to determine 
whether rates are extortionate, and to fix reasonable 
rates, was unconstitutional. The Circuit Court held that 
the act was not unconstitutional, and as the rates pre- 
scribed were not shown to be confiscatory, the motion 
for an interlocutory injunction was denied. L. & N. 
R. R. Co. vs. Siler, 186 Fed., 176. Upon appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States the decision of the 
Circuit Court was affirmed. L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Garrett, 
231 U. S., 298. 

Thereupon the Louisville & Nashville Railroad filed 
an amended bill in the United States District Court for 
the Eastern District of Kentucky, in which a new motion 
was made for an interlocutory injunction on the alleged 
ground that the order of the Kentucky commission was 
made without evidence to support it. The court held, 
however, that the fact that the special rates had been 
voluntarily maintained for a number of years was itself 
evidence, and concluded that “there was not, upon the 
hearing before the (Kentucky) commission, an _ entire 
failure of substantial proof to support the order which 
the commission made.”. L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Kentucky 
Railroad Commission, 214 Fed., 465. Upon appeal this 
decision was affirmed by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Finn, 235 U. S., 601, de- 
cided Jan. 5, 1915. The Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
has filed with. the Kentucky commission a petition for 
reopening the case, which has been granted. 

The complainant contends that the voluntary estab- 
lishment of the special rates by the defendants, and their 
voluntary maintenance for a long period, tend to prove 
that they were sufficiently remunerative and should not 
have been increased. On the other hand, the defendants 
have filed as exhibits the correspondence which took place 
in 1899 between the distilleries and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad, and which shows that the rates were re- 
duced at that time at the earnest solicitation of the 
distillery interests. The continuance of the special rates 
for such a long period is said to be due to oversight on 
the defendants’ part. 

Although the complaint contains no allegation of 
discrimination, the cemplainant has laid considerable 
stress on the fact that the rates assailed are materially 
higher than the rates from Louisville to points on the 
Southern Railway in Kentucky at which competing dis- 
tilleries are located. The rate on corn, barley, malt and 
rye from Louisville to certain distillery points on the 
Southern Railway in Kentucky is 6 cents per 100 pounds, 
while the rate to complainant’s distilleries on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville for similar distances is 9 cents per 100 
pounds. The defendants contend that the rates to South- 
ern Railway distillery points are also, in effect, special 
distilleries rates, lower than the general level of grain 
rates on the Southern Railway. While the Southern 
Railway’s rates to the distillery points are not published 
as special rates, the tariffs show that they are several 
cents lower than the rates to equidistant points at which 
no distilleries are located, and that the rates on grain 
used by distilleries are in some instances lower than the 
rates on other grain, such as wheat and oats, to the same 
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points. It further appears that the lower rates accorded 
by the Southern Railway in Kentucky to the distillery 
points result in departures from the long-and-short-haul 
provision of the fourth section of the act. In view of the 
fact that at most of the distillery points in question tke 
distilleries constitute the principal industries, it seems 
clearly to appear that the rates of the Southern Railway 
are made for the purpose of giving a special advantage 
to the distillery interests, and that they are, therefore, 
as “apparently discriminatory” as the Louisville & Nash- 
ville Railroad’s special rates. The situation is in part 
set forth in the following table, submitted as an exhibit by 
the defendants. Rates are stated in cents per 100 pounds: 
STATEMENT OF RATES ON GRAIN, ALL KINDS, FROM 
LOUISVILLE, KY., TO SOUTHERN RAILWAY STATIONS 
IN KENTUCKY. 





Barley, 
rye, 
Wheat, corn, 
From Louisville, Ky., to South- oats, -. * malt, 
ern Railway stations. Miles. cents. cents. 
Main line: 
EE ive siaihn Gbin ocr kA we eee 22 7 7 
ARS ok aoe Ss catectnes'ss 26 7 Bs 
NII Panchen Dathetn o cmaniaceaebiaee™ 28 7 7 
i SS ere re 33 7 7 
EE Anh dds. 6 5 ou 08 tain ban) a mae 3 8 8 
DE SENS srciccereatct'sskegeces 40 8 8 
Hooper, Ky. Bad ahinghittcnpendeneabeles 44 8 8 
ND FE, nn. d'ac cw siesieia vee sen 47 8 8 
EE nos nw ded auinaeroaed e's oe 50 10 10 
nn A er ey ee pe 55 10 10 
Alton, Ky.* EE a ee 59 10 6 
Rm, TE oiss.c c:02:0ceeee' ens 63 10 6 
I? NE, cp waciesing een meds 65 10 10 
Tyrone, Ky.* 66 10 6 
Milner, Ky.* 69 10 6 
IS SE. ecinn ats ban tle.a a a0 dn eemdne 74 8 8 
cis ceive’ wn ie sine! e'ai esorenunGreie'e 78 10 10 
DI, SEU” cpcccntsecencewe se 80 10 6 
Burgin branch: 
I On, ce neccectcasancnese os 68 10 6 
DG. SL, Nave Docaings ss ecceeacds Maas 70 10 10 
i MEMCT. £4 nonctidins éoWe sm enimediok 71 10 6 
Et 60o anoo-o65an cede eee wdemes 74 10 6 
I EN,  rkkc. trades cs wenn cane eleeie 76 10 10 
NN SR”. tens cvibiacwwe states etwas 79 10 10 
OT Re PS ee er 79 10 10 
Harrodsburg, i ll RE i ES, Reps gt 84 8 6 





*Distillery points. 


The rates on corn, barley, rye and malt from the 
distillery points to Louisville are uniformly 10 cents per 
100 pounds, the same as the rate from other points in 
the same general territory at which no distilleries are 
located. 


To establish the reasonableness of the present rates 
the defendants rely principally on rate comparisons. They 
have prepared voluminous exhibits showing the rates on 
grain for distances similar to those here involved from 
important distributing points on and south of the Ohio 
River. Among the points chosen are Cairo, Ill.; Paducah, 
Ky.; Cincinnati, O.; Louisville, Henderson, Ky.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Birmingham, Ala.; New Orleans, La., and Nash- 
ville, Tenn. These exhibits show that the increased rates 
assailed by the complainant are lower than the rates for 
similar distances from the above-named distributing points. 
The exhibits cannot be reproduced here, but the following 
table, compiled from one of them, is typical: 


RATES ON GRAIN, IN CENTS PER 100 POUNDS. 


Rate 
sought 
by 
Pres- com- 
ent plain- Tar- 
rate, ant, iff au- 
Miles. cents. cents. thority. 
From Louisville, Ky., to— , 
Withrow, Ky. (L. & N.) ......... 38 8 5 
Athertonville, Ky. (lL. & N.)..... 44 9 5 
From Cincinnati, Ohio, to— 
Kellers, Ky. (L. & N.) Cup slewhlet es 64 9 8 
ey s SOE yy eer eee 69 9 8 
Silver Creek, Ky. (L. & N.) ..... 129 13 10 
From Memphis, Tenn., to— 
Senatobia, Miss. (I. C.)......... 37 12 


Como, Miss. @ <) es 
Courtiand, BG AA, SOD ve. mcis Sewanee 64 13 = & 


Enid, Miss. She a aE ae 73 13 

Water Valley, Miss. (I. C.) ...... 129 14 

Warren, Tenn. (N. C. & St. L.).. 37 12 

Somerville, Tenn, (N. C. & St. L.) 43 13 en 

Vildo, Tenn. “ 5 2 Cee 14 os ** 
Mercer, Tenn, (N. C. & St. L.). 69 15 oe 

Yuma, "Tenn. (N. C. & St. = Ep 127 16 

Red Banks, Miss. (St. L. £ S. F.) 36 13 a 

Holly Springs, Miss. (St.L.&S.F.) 45 12 “ds *¢2 
Hickory Flat, Miss. (St.L eS 64 14 

New Albany, ‘Miss. gr L. & 8S. F.) 78 12% 

Amory, Miss. (St. L. & S. F.)... 127 18 
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Moscow, Tenn. (S. Ry.).......... 39 11 = 7} 

Forty Five, Tenn. (S. Ry.)...... 45 2 oa 

Rogers Springs, Tenn. (S. Ry.).. 64 13 

Middleton, Tenn. (S. Ry.)........ 69 13 send 
Cherokee, Ala. (S. Ry.) .......... 129 16 


*TIllinois Central I. C. C. 3773. 
de Pg & St. L. I. C. C. 1861A and M. P. Washburn’s 


***A cent Hall’s I. C. C. A42 and M. P. Washburn’s I. C. C. 


08. 

****Southern Railway I. C, C. A5099. 

Note.—In some instances the rates on wheat are somewhat 
higher than those shown in this table and in some cases the 
rates on corn in the ear are lower. 

Other exhibits show that the rates attacked are 
lower than the rates for similar distances from Cairo, 
Ill., to points in Kentucky and Tennessee on the Mobile 
& Ohio Railroad and the Tilinois Central Railroad; lower 
than the rates from Paducah, Ky., to points on the Illinois 
Central Railroad ana the Nashville, Chattanooga & St- 
Louis Railway; lower than the rates from Owensboro, 
Ky., to points on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad; 
materially lower than the rates from Nashville, Tenn., 
to points on the Tennessee Central Railroad, the Nash- 
ville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, and the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad; as low as, or lower than, the 
Louisville & Nashille Railroad’s rates from Louisville or 
Cincinnati to points on its Cincinnati division, and lower 
than the Louisille & Nashville Railroad’s rates from Evans- 
ville, Ind., and Henderson, Ky., to stations in Kentucky. 
Other exhibits show that the present rates to the dis- 
tillery points in question compare favorably with the rates 
for similar distances out of other important points in the 
South. 

These exhibits, while not without probative force, 
are not as valuable as they would be if they were ac- 
companied by proof of similarity of transportation con- 
ditions. A large number of the points chosen, such as 
Birmingham, Jacksonville, Nashville and Knoxville, are 
located in a territory where the movement of grain is 
comparatively light, and where the rates generally are 
somewhat higher than those in the territory immediately 
south of the Ohio River. The exhibits referred to show 
the rates to hundreds of destination points, and after 
each destination to which a shipment is known to have 
moved within six months a letter “S” is inserted. It 
would appear that to a majority of the destinations shown 
in the exhibit no shipments are known to have moved 
within six months. On the other hand, it definitely «p- 
pears that there is a large movement of grain from 
Louisville and Cincinnati to points in Kentucky. An ex- 
hibit filed by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad shows 
that during the fiscal year 1914 that carrier transported 
from Cincinnati to its stations in Kentucky 80,771,205 
pounds’ of grain. The total movement out of Louisville 
to stations in Kentucky for the same period was 199,- 
049,319 pounds, of which 46,182,613 pounds were interstate 
shipments and 152,866,706 intrastate. The total move- 
ment from Louisville to the distillery points on the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad was_ 144,011,619 pounds. In 
Lebanon Commercial Club vs. L. & N. R. R. Co., 35 I. €. C., 
204 (The Traffic World, Aug. 14, 1915, p. 404), we said, at 
page 213: 

It now appears that the adjustment of rates in central 
Kentucky is the result of competitive conditions which the car- 
riers now operating in that territory have to a certain extent 
inherited or have been unable to control, and those rates cannot 
fairly be used as the only basis for comparison in determining 
whether or not rates immediately beyond that territory are 
reasonable. Since, however, this condition does exist in central 
Kentucky, we are of opinion that rates to and from points just 
without this territory should not be made on an entirely differ- 
ent basis and without any relation to thoSe rates. * * * 
Therefore, since Lebanon and Springfield are just outside the 
zone of this central Kentucky adjustment, we are of the opinion 
that it is not fair to measure the reasonableness of rates to 
and from those points by the standard: of rates from and to 
other junction points in the southern states, particularly points 
in states as far removed as Florida, Georgia, South Carolina 
and Louisiana. Further, it does not appear that the circum- 
stances and conditions surrounding those rates are substantially 
similar to those existing at Lebanon and Springfield. 

The same considerations are pertinent in the present 
case, the territory involved being substantially the same. 
Kellers and Lair are south of Cincinnati on the Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad’s Kentucky division, well within the 
‘imits of the territory which the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad describes as an area of depressed rates. Withrow 
'S on the Springfield branch, about halfway between 
Bardstown Junction and Springfield. Athertonville, New 
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Hope and Coon Hollow are on the Lebanon branch, be- 
tween Louisville and Lebanon. It would seem, therefore, 
that the rates from Cincinnati and Louisville to these 
points should bear a reasonable relation to other rates 
in the same general territory. Comparisons with rates 
in the territory farther south are of no greater probative 
force in the present case than they were in the Lebanon 
case. 

The complainant has submitted exhibits comparing 
the rates of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad with the 
rates of all other carriers extending from Louisville and 
Cincinnati. These exhibits show that the rates assailed 
are higher than any of the others. As previously indi- 
cated, the Louisville & Nashville Railroad’s rate from 
Cincinnati to Kellers and Lair, Ky., 64 and 69 miles, re- 
spectively, is 9 cents. Opposite Kellers and Lair, on the 
Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway, are 
Rogers Gap and Fayette, Ky., the rate to which from 
Cincinnati is 8 cents. From Cincinnati to Winchester, 
Ky., 96 miles, the rate is 8 cents, and from Cincinnati 
to Lexington, 99 miles, the rate is also 8 cents. The rate 
from Cincinnati to Springdale, Ky., 69 miles, on the 
Chesapeake & Ohio, is 7.4 cents. The rates from Louis- 
ville to Hodgenville, Big Clifty and West Clifty, Ky., on 
the Illinois Central, average 75 cents for an average 
distance of 62 miles. Similarly the rates from Louisville 
to stations on the Louisville, Henderson & St. Louis 
Railway and the Southern Railway are lower for similar 
distances than the rates of the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad assailed by the complainant. In other words, 
the complainant shows that the rates attacked are higher 
for similar distances than the rates of any of the other 
lines which extend from Cincinnati or Louisville to the 
territory immediately south of the Ohio River. The com- 
plainant further shows that rates on grain in Ohio, Indi- 
ana and Illinois are much lower for similar distances 
than the rates proposed; and while there is merit in the 


' defendants’ contention that the transportation conditions 


north of the Ohio River are different from those south 
of the river the complainant’s exhibits show that in some 
instances the rates immediately north of tle river for 
similar distances are scarcely half as high as those here 
assailed, and that in many cases they apply for much 
longer distances. 


The Louisville & Nashville Railroad maintains that 
the rates of all the other carriers are too low, and that 
its rates are the only rates in this territory which yield 
a reasonable remuneration for the service performed. It 
shows, for example, that the Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis Railway and the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway 
parallel the Ohio River, and maintains that their rates 
are depressed by water competition. It is said that the 
Illinois Central Railroad has established low rates to 
meet the cross-country competition of the Louisville, 
Henderson & St. Louis Railway. It is said that because 
the Cincinnati, New Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway 
was originally constructed by the city of Cincinnati, its 
rates were made and still are made rather for the purpose 
of aiding the Cincinnati merchants than for the purpose 
of yielding remunerative earnings. Finally, it is said that 
the Southern Railway in Kentucky has always operated 
at a loss, and that therefore the rates of that carrier 
are “condemned on their face as unreasonably low.” 

While it is undoubtedly true that the influence of 
water competition is reflected in the rates of the carriers 
which parallel the Ohio River, the record does not show 
that the rates of the other lines are so depressed by 
competitive influences that they cannot be fairly used 
for comparative purposes. We have frequently observed 
that in comparing rates the comparisons should be made, 
if possible, with rates in the same general territory and 
under substantially similar conditions. The complainani’s 
rate comparisons are based to a large extent on that 
principle. The record does not show to what extent the 
rates of the Illinois Central Railroad are depressed by 
cross-country competition with the Louisville, Henderson & 
St. Louis Railway. The grain rates of the Cincinnati, New 
Orleans & Texas Pacific Railway are not shown to be 
unusually low; and the fact that the Southern Railway 
in Kentucky is not financially prosperous does not lead 
logically to the conclusion that its rates to points in this 
same territory are too low and therefore without value 
for comparative purposes. There seems to be merit, 
however, in defendants’ contention that the apparently 
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discriminatory character of the rates of this carrier im- 
pairs their value for purposes of comparison. 

The Louisville & Nashville Railroad lays considerable 
emphasis on the fact that the so-called special rates were 
established for the purpose of giving to the distilleries 
an advantage which others did not enjoy, and that they 
are at present on a proper basis. Undoubtedly the elimi- 
nation of the undue preference which the distilleries so 
long enjoyed was quite necessary, and ordinarily it is 
more logical to remove a preference of this character by 
raising special rates to a general basis than by reducing 
the general rates to the level of the special rates. In 
the present case, however, it is shown that the general 
rates of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad are some- 
what higher than the rates maintained by other carriers 
in the same territory. Furthermore, it definitely appears 
that more grain moves to the points which enjoyed the 
special rates than to the points to which the “general” 
basis applied, and the movement of grain to the distillery 
points for non-distillery use is comparatively small. 
Pending the appeal of the Louisville & Nashville Rail- 
road from the decision of the United States Circuit Court 
for the Eastern District of Kentucky to the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it was permitted to maintain 
the increased rates to the 16 distillery points involved 
in that proceeding upon condition that it pay into the 
court every 30 days the charges which it collected in 
excess of the charges which would have accrued under 
the rates established by the Kentucky commission. Dur: 
ing the 46 months that the case was pending the Louis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad paid into court the sum uf 
$91,150.93, of which $87,490.52 was collected from dis- 
tillers or from parties furnishing supplies to distillers. 

The fact that so-called special rates were maintained 
for 34 years and that the rates which the complainant 
seeks to have re-established were in effect from 1899 to 
1910 is not without significance. We have frequently 
said that the voluntary maintenance of rates for a long 
period is one fact to be considered in determining the 
reasonableness of the rates. The Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad’s statement that the rates were continued 
through oversight is not convincing, especially in view 
of the fact that during the whole period of their main- 
tenance refunds were constantly being paid to the dis- 
tilleries in accordance with the provisions of the tariffs. 

A statement attached to the complaint describes in 
detail the shipments upon which reparation is asked. 
From this statement it appears that the average weight 
of the shipments of rye from Cincinnati to Lair was 
approximately 58,500 pounds per car. Based upon this 
average weight, the rate of 8 cents per 100 pounds pre- 
viously in effect yielded a revenue of $46.80 per car, or 
67.8 cents per car-mile. Using the same average weight, 
the 10-cent rate formerly in effect from Cincinnati to 
Silver Creek, 129 mile$S, yielded $58.50 per car, which is 
equivalent to 45.3 cents per car-mile and 15.5 mills per 
ton-mile. The Louisville &. Nashville Railroad’s average 
revenue per ton-mile for the year ended June 30, 1914, 
was 7.78 mills for an average distance per ton of 171.09 
miles. 

The complaint also attacks the rates on empty bar- 
rels and glass bottles from Cincinnati and Louisville to 
the distillery points, but the complainant states that the 
rates on these commodities are of comparatively little 
importance, its chie® interest being in the grain rates. 
The present rates per 100 pounds and the rates sought 
od complainant are shown in the table following: 

EMPTY BOTTLES. 


Dis- Present rates. Rates sought. 
» oe 


From tance, C.L. LCi. C. In 4 
Cincinnati, O., to— miles. cents. cents. cents., cents 
Silver Creek, Ts. yeees ee 129 21 31 21 25 
Athertonville, as caveats 154 30 40 22% 26 
P,P Mac cecctcccas 160 30 40 24 20 
Coon Hollow, Ky. ........ 162 32 40 23% 28% 


EMPTY BARRELS. 


Dis- Present rates. Rates sought. 


From ta.ce, C.L LCL Cm 2 Oe 

Cincinnati, O., to— miles. cents. cents. cents. cents. 

Oe 12 ea *7¥, hee 
Lair, Ky Rape Oa ties acim 4-2 69 13 Zh #8 


*Per barrel. 

Comparatively little evidence was addressed to the 
reasonableness. of rates on distillers’ supplies other than 
grain. Exhibits filed by the defendants show that the 
present rates are as low as, or lower than, the class rates 
which would be applicable in the absence of commodity 
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rates; that they are lower than the rates under the mile- 
age scales of certain southern carriers, and that they are 
lower than the rates on the same commodities for similar 
distances from Memphis, Evansville, Nashville, Knoxville 
and other points. It does not appear, however, that there 
are distilleries located at the points named or that the 
movement of these commodities is in any respect com- 
parable with the movement from Louisville and Cincin- 
nati to the distillery points in Kentucky. 

This case was originally heard Sept. 24, 1913, and 
submitted upon brief and oral argument Dec. 13, 1913. 
On Jan. 9, 1915, the complainant filed a petition requesting 
further hearing “for the reason that since the former 
hearing herein the conditions and circumstances surround- 
ing the rates here involved have greatly changed.” The 
petition was granted, and supplemental hearing was held 
on May 17, 1915. The complainant failed to show that 
there has been any substantial change in the conditions 
since the original hearing, and the evidence submitted 
by both sides was almost wholly of the same nature as 
that introduced at the original hearing. The Louisville 
& Nashville Railroad showed, however, that during the 
past five years its expenses have steadily increased, with 
no corresponding increase in operating income. The re- 
sult is that since 1910. when the rates were increased, 
its operating ratio has increased anni as shown in 


the following table: 
Operating 
Operating ratio, Louis- 
ratio, Louis- ville & Nash- 


ville & Nash- ville in 

Fiscal year ended June 30— ville system. Kentucky. 

WD in nbd s demi ne Ake hd Owais tebe oe geeaanaeewn 66.72 09.07 
oda or a a a aia aicte Gomi eae al RAD 71.27 66.38 
DAL ak panting aie a Babs ke ok as Sn oe a iON oem eau 70.49 67.05 
(SRR EI SES. 7 A ee ARE a Oe a 75.36 71.07 
| ee ee rt ee rer eer ee 75.03 71.72 


These statistics are instructive, but. they throw little, 
if any, light on the reasonableness of the particular rates 
here in issue. ‘ 

Upon consideration of all the evidence of record we 
are of opinion and find that the present increased rates 
on grain and other distillers’ supplies are not shown to 
be reasonable. An order will be entered requiring thé 
re-establishment of the rates in effect prior to Feb. 10, 
1910, and their maintenance for a period of not less than 
two years. We are of opinion that reparation should 
not be awarded. 

Chairman McChord took no part in the decision of 
this case. 


DETENTION CHARGES 


CASE NO. 7555 (36 I. C. C., 307-310) 
PROVIDENCE FRUIT & PRODUCE EXCHANGE VS. 
MAINE CENTRAL RAILROAD CO. ET AL. 
Submitted May 5, 1915. Decided Oct. 21, 19135. 


Defendants’ detention charges, applicable during winter months 
on cars provided with artificial heating apparatus, not found 
to be unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory. Complaint 
dismissed. 





G. W. Collier for complainant; C. H. Blatchford for Maine 
Central R. R. Co.: G. E. Wicks for Bangor & Aroostook R. R. 
Co.; G. H. Eaton for Boston & Maine R. R. Co. and Si. Johns- 
bury & Lake Champlain R. R. Co.; W. B. Bamford for Canadian 
Pacific Ry. Co.;: S. S. Perry for New York, New Haven & 
Jartford R. R. Co, 


BY THE COMMISSION: 


Complainant is a voluntary association of fruit and 
produce dealers at Providence, R. I. By complaint, filed 
Dec. 7, 1914, it alleges that the charges maintained by 
defendants for the detention of Eastman heater cars and 
lined box cars during the season of the year from No- 
vember 1 to April 7 are unreasonable and unjustly dis- 
criminatory. Reparation is asked in the complaint, but 
the prayer was abandoned at the hearing. 

Effective Nov. 1, 1914, defendants established what 
are termed detention charges, applicable during the win- 
ter months, on cars provided with heating apparatus. 
These charges are assessed after the expiration of the 
two-day free demurrage period at the rate of $1 per car 
per day for the first two days and $2 per car per day 
for each succeding day, and are additional to the de- 
murrage charge of $1 per day. Complainant contends 
that there should be no charge other than the demurrage 
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charge during the first three days after the expiration 
of the usual free-time period, but concedes that a charge 
not in excess of $1 per car per day, in addition to de- 
murrage, may properly be assessed for further detention. 
Complainant’s testimony relates principally to the ap- 
plication of the charges assailed to shipments of potatoes 
from points in Maine to Providence. 

During the greater portion of the period when the 
charges apply, it is necessary to protect shipments of 
potatoes from frost by artificial heat. Protection is 
afforded by lining ordinary box cars with boards and 
paper and equipping them with stoves, or by using the 
specially equipped Eastman heater cars. 

Potatoes are shipped to Providence largely in bulk, 
and it is the practice of consignees to sack them within 
the car. The profit on potatoes is small, usually 5 cents 
per bushel, and in order to save the expense of double 
hauling to and from the consignee’s place of business the 
sacked potatoes are distributed from the car to pur- 
chasers within the city and to the various local railway 
stations for shipment to points outside of Providence. 
Complainant states that under favorable conditions a car 
can be unloaded in one day, but that four days are re- 
quired on an average. 

Complainant submitted a statement showing the dates 
of arrival and unloading of all cars received by one of 
its members during January, February and a part of 
March in 1914 and 1915. The statement covers 154 cars. 
The time consumed in. unloading ranged from 1 day to 
13 days. It is stated that delay in unloading is due 
principally to cold-or stormy weather. Shipments are 
apt to freeze if exposed in such weather. It is also stated 
that sometimes potatoes arrive at Providence partly 
frozen. It is then necessary to sort them in the cars, 
so that unloading consumes a great deal of time. The 
shipments from the points of origin to Providence are 
said to be made very irregularly, so that it is impossible 
to regulate shipments according to the consignee’s needs, 
and more cars must be ordered than are needed in order 
to insure sufficient potatoes to meet the demands of the 
trade. Cars are often bunched at destination in conse- 
quence, which makes it impossible to unload them all 
within the free time allowed. 

Defendants state that during the 1912-13 season ship- 
pers in Maine importuned the carriers to furnish them 
proper equipment for the transportation of potatoes, such 
as heater cars, lined cars, refrigerator cars, and all kinds 
of insulated cars, and that the carriers found it almost 
impossible to furnish shippers with the necessary cars 
because of the detention of their equipment at various 
points in New England. An investigation was made and 
detention charges similar to the charges now in force 
were published in consequence, but were soon canceled 
for want of proper concurrences. The detention of cars 
at Providence is said probably to be greater than at any 
other point on the New York, New Haven & Hartford 
system. During the season of 1912-13 the total detention 
time for the total of 640 cars received at Providence from 
the north was 4,437 days, or an average of about 7 days 
per car. During the season of 1913-14, when detention 
charges first applied, the total detention time was 3,258 
days for 739 cars delivered, or an average of 4.44 days 
per car, an increase of 99 cars received and a decrease 
in the detention time of 1,179 days. During the season 
of 1914-15 the total detention time up to February 28 
was 2,844 days for 570 cars delivered. Defendants state 
further that during November, 1912, 145 cars were 1e- 
ceived at Providence, of which only 8 were unloaded 
within the free time allowed, while 190 cars were re- 
ceived in November, 1914, of which 41 were unloaded 
within the free period allowed. Numerous instances are 
cited by defendants of detentions of cars at Providence 
for periods ranging from 12 days to 36 days. 

Defendants’ demurrage tariffs contain the usual pro- 
vision for the exemption of demurrage charges or the 
extension of free time, on account of weather interfer- 
ence, frozen shipments, high water or snowdrifts, and 
bunching of cars. No such provisions are contained in 
defendants’ tariffs in connection “with the detention 
charges in issue. Defendants state, however, that the 
omission was inadvertent and that they propose to pro- 
vide rules of exception similar to the rules applicable 
to their demurrage charges. 

We have held uniformly that carriers may impose 
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charges necessary to compel the removal of freight from 
the carriers’ terminals and the prompt release of equip- 
ment, and in several cases have sanctioned detention 
charges equal to the charges assailed. Wilson Produce 
Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C., 170 (The Traf- 
fic World, July 11, 1908, p. 45); N. Y. Hay Exchange 
Assn. vs. P. R. R. Co., 14 I. C. C.; 178 (The Traffic World, 
July 11, 1908, p. 41; Joynes vs. P. R. R. Co., 21 I. C. C., 
458 (The Traffic World, Oct. 28, 1911, p. 738). 

No detention charges are assessed by defendants on 
ordinary equipment other than the regular demurrage 
charge of $1 per day.. On refrigerator cars defendants 
publish charges of $1 per car per day for the first three 
days after the usual 48 hours’ free time, $3 per day for 
the next three days, and $5 per day for each succeeding 
day. Complainant urges that the charges in issue are 
unjustly discriminatory in comparison with the demur- 
rage charges applicable on ordinary equipment and on 
refrigerator cars. The protection of northern New Eng- 
land potatoes and produce from frost during cold weather 
can only be secured by the use of these heater cars or 
lined cars. The ordinary box car or the refrigerator 
car will not afford the protection that the traffic requires. 
There is therefore no demand for ordinary box cars for 
this traffic, and while refrigerator cars may be used in 
the early part of the season or after the season is well 
advanced they cannot be substituted for the heater or 
lined cars during extremely cold weather. The demand 
for heater cars and lined cars during the season when 
the charges involved apply is heavy, and prompt unload- 
ing of cars delivered is necessary if the demand is to 
be supplied. Complainant stated that buildings into 
which potatoes may be unloaded are maintained by car- 
riers at Boston, Mass., and at Harlem River, N. Y., and 
suggests that the detention at Providence would be 
eliminated if defendants should erect a potato house at 
that point. 

Upon all of the facts of record we find that defendanis 
have justified the charges assailed and that the charges 
are neither unreasonable nor unjustly discriminatory. 
Defendants will be expected, however, to modify their 
tariffs to conform to the rules governing the waiver of 
demurrage charges because of weather interference or 
bunching in transit, and in the event of their failure to 
do so the matter may again be brought to our attention. 

An order will be entered dismissing the complaint. 


SORGHUM AND CANE SEED 


CASE NO. 6820 (36 I. C. C., 311-314) 
J. G. PEPPARD SEED CO. VS. ATCHISON, TOPEKA 
& SANTA FE RAILWAY CO. ET AL. 
Submitted Feb. 1, 1915. Decided Oct. 20, 1915. 


Increase in proportional rates for the transportation of sorghum 
seed and cane seed in carloads from Kansas City, Mo., to 
destinations in Texas not found to have been justified. 
Rates not in excess of rates formerly in effect prescribed 
for the future, 





_ R. D. Sangster for complainant; T. J. Norton, W. F. Dick- 
inson, J. M. Souby, H. G. Herbel, Fred G. Wright, Thomas 
Bond, C. S. Burg and A. A. Hurd for defendants. 


BY THE COMMISSION: 

Complainant is a corporation engaged in buying and 
selling grass and field seed, with its principal office at 
Kansas City, Mo. By complaint, filed April 18, 1914, it 
alleges that the proportional rates charged by defendants 
for the transportation of millet, sorghum and cane seed 
in carloads from Kansas City to points in Texas are 
unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory. Reparation is 
asked in the complaint, but the claim was abandoned at 
the hearing. The complaint against the rates on millet 
seed also was not pressed. 

Cane seed, also called sorghum seed, is grown during 
the summer months and is harvested in the autumn. 
The heavy movement occurs during the months of Decem- 
ber, January, February and March. Farmers and ranch- 
men raise it for a rough animal feed. The greatest pro- 
duction is in Kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, Nebraska and 
Colorado, although Kansas produces more than all the 
other states combined. Complainant purchases the seed 
from producers and country merchants and ships it to 
Kansas City. There it is cleaned, sacked and sold in 
wholesale lots to jobbers. It moves out of Kansas City 
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on proportional rates. Complainant’s principal competi- 
tors are located at Kansas City, Lawrence and Atchison, 
Kan., and in the panhandle of Texas. Some competition 
is encountered from smaller seed concerns at other points 
in Kansas and Oklahoma. Complainant has been ship- 
ping about two-thirds of its stock to Texas points, prin- 
cipally to points in groups 1, 2 and 3. Group 1 includes 
points northeast of Fort Worth and Dallas, Tex., and 
.on the Fort Worth & Denver City Railway west to 
Childress, Tex. Group 2 embraces a small portion of 
eastern Texas east and north of Athens, Jacksonville and 
Carthage, Tex., and south of the main line of the Texas & 
Pacific Railway. Group % embraces the remainder of 
Texas common-point territory. 

Prior to March 27, 1913, the rates on corn chop ap- 
plied on cane seed from Kansas City to Texas poinis, 
making the rate 1 cent per 100 pounds less than the 
rate on wheat to points in groups 1 and 2 and 2 cents 
less than the rates on wheat to points in group 3. On 
March 27, 1913, the rates on cane seed were made 5 
cents higher than rates on wheat, increasing the rate 
on cane seed from Kansas City to group 1 points from 
25 cents to 31 cents, and to points in groups 2 and 3 
from 27% cents and 29 cents to 33% cents and 36 cents, 
respectively. Since the rates assailed, therefore, repre- 
sent increases since Jan. 1, 1910, the burden is on de- 
fendants to justify them. 

Rates on cane. seed from Kansas City to St. Louis, 
Mo., Memphis, Tenn., and points in Arkansas are the 
same as the rates on corn and less than the correspond- 
ing rates on wheat. Rates between points in Texas are 
distance scale rates prescribed by the railorad commis- 
sion of Texas. The same scale applies on wheat and 
corn. From points in the panhandle of Texas where cane 
seed is produced to points in group 1 the intrastate rates 
range from 12 cents to 15 cents. Dallas, in group 1, is 
367 miles from Amarillo, in the producing area in the 
panhandle. The rate on cane seed from Kansas City 
to Dallas, 484 miles, is 31 cents. Formerly it was 25 cents. 

During the shipping season of 1914, the only shipping 
season since the increased rates took effect, complain- 
ant’s Texas business decreased from 1,665,625 pounds in 
1913 to 1,002,450 pounds. Complainant attributes any 
appreciable movement in 1914 to a crop failure the pre- 
ceding autumn, complainant having had cane seed in 
storage from the previous season. It appears, however, 
that other years show greater differences, even though 
the rates were the same those years, and complainant 
admits that crop production, demand from planters, 
weather and other conditions, besides freight rates, in- 
fluence the movement. Complainant and other Kansas 
City seed dealers expressed the opinion that the com- 
petition is so strong and the margin of profit so narrow 
under average crop conditions that the increased rates 
must decrease their Texas business greatly, if, indeed, 
the business will not be entirely destroyed. 

The discrimination alleged is based exclusively on the 
intrastate rates paid by complainant’s Texas competitors. 
Cane seed has been produced in appreciable quantities 
in Texas only during the past two or three years. ‘The 
local product is as good as that grown elsewhere and 
the increased production in Texas no doubt has affected 
the business of northern seed shippers. It is not the 
duty of the carriers, however, to adjust their rates to 
meet varying commercial conditions due to increased 
production and keener competition. Nor is it our func- 
tion to require such readjustments. - 

Defendants admit a lack of uniformity in their rates 
on cane seed. They state that rates on flax, cane and 
millet seed which became effective March 27, 1913, 5 
cents higher than the rates on wheat from Missouri River 
points and from points in Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado 
and Oklahoma to points in Texas and Louisiana were 
published as a result of a complaint by a seed concern 
located at Sherman, Tex., that there were no commodity 
rates on cane seed from interior points in Kansas and 
Oklahoma to Louisiana, although commodity rates were 
published from Kansas City. The carriers established rates 
on flax, cane and millet seed 5 cents higher than the 
rates on wheat to Louisiana and applied the same basis 
to Texas points. The rates on cane seed from Kansas 
City to Louisiana points were increased 4 cents, but 
the rates from interior points in Kansas, Oklahoma and 
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Nebraska, from which Kansas City draws its seed sup- 
ply, to Louisiana were reduced. No evidence was offered, 
however, of the volume of movement of cane seed to 
Louisiana or of other pertinent conditions. 


A full line of commodity rates applied from Missouri 
River and interior points to Texas, and unless the condi- 
tions of the traffic were substantially the same to Louisi- 
ana and to Texas the readjustment to Louisiana is not 
enough to satisfy the concomitant readjustment effected 
to Texas. Defendants state that their rates on wheat 
to Texas are low, but offered no evidence to support the 
assertion, except their further statement that the rates 
from Kansas points to Texas are made largely on the 
basis prescribed in Farmers, etc., Club vs. A., T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co., 12 I. C. C., 351, and in Wichita Board of Trade 
vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 25 I. C. C., 625 (The Traffic 
World, Jan. 25, 1913, p. 216). The volume of traffic and 
the earnings of cane seed and of wheat handled by three 
of the defendants from Kansas City and Kansas points 
to Texas during the year ended Aug. 31, 1914, compare 


as follows: 
Average 


loading, Earnings 
Cars. tons. Revenue. per car. 
A. T. @&&8. B Ry. Co.:: 
Cane seed.......... 62 18.29 $7,607.19 $122.69 
EMG. ctteedetatand 4,187 34.8 695,473.43 166.10 
Mu. &. & 7. By. Cac 
Cane seed*......... 46 16.15 5,253.85 114.21 
Lo ear 699 32.6 121,833.30 174.29 
K. C. 8. Ry. Co.; 
> | aes 1 12 43.20 43.20 
WVU SUS sed scene eu 48 32.16 9,491.89 197.73 





*Sept. 1, 1913, to May 1, 1914. 


The present rates on cane seed are the same as 
the rates on wheat flour from and to the points involved. 
The average value of cane seed during the four months 
of heaviest movement for the past six years has been 
$1.7775 per 100 pounds, while the average value of flour 
during the same years has been $2.165. Both wheat flour 
and cane seed load about 30,000 pounds on an average. 
Both are shipped in sacks, but cane seed also moves 
in bulk from some of the smaller shipping points. Flour 
is a manufactured product, and involves carriers in 
somewhat greater risk than cane seed. Wheat is less 
valuable than flour, is shipped in bulk, and loads about 
twice as heavily as cane seed. There is no competition 
between cane seed and wheat or wheat flour and there 
is no commercial or transportation reason for an estab- 
lished relationship between rates on cane seed and rates 
on wheat or flour. 

Defendants argue that rates apply from the principal 
competing points outside of Texas except Oklahoma City, 
Okla., which are as high as the rates from Kansas City, 
or higher. A rate of 37 cents applies from Lawrence 
to group 1 points in Texas; a-rate of 31 cents from 
Atchison; a rate of 34% cents from Hewins, Kan., and 
a rate of 36% cents from Omaha, Neb. A rate of 30% 
cents applies from Oklahoma City, but Oklahoma City 
is more than 200 miles nearer to Texas. The rates from 
competing points outside of Texas are said to have been 
increased relatively to the rates from Kansas City, so 
that there has been no change in the relative adjustment 
between Kansas City and such points. 

We find upon all of the facts disclosed that defend- 
ants have not justified the rates assailed, and that for 
the future reasonable proportional rates on sorghum and 
cane seed in carloads from Kansas City, Mo., to Texas 
points should not exceed those that were in effect imme- 
diately prior to March 27, 1913. An order will be en- 
tered accordingly. 


CHANGES IN DOCKET 


The hearing in Docket No. 7763, The Palmer Lime & 
Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al., assigned for November 
12, at New York City, before Examiner La Roe was can- 
celed, as were Dockets Nos. 7664, The Palmer Lime & Ce- 
ment Co. vs. P. R. R. Co.; 7815, The Palmer Lime & Ce- 
ment Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al, and 7867, The Palmer 
Lime & Cement Co. vs. P. R. R. Co.,.all assigned for hear- 
ing on the same date in New York. 
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THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


Railroads and Anti-Trust Laws 






That the Carriers Are Affected by These Statutes Brought to Attention by New Haven Case 
—Roads Often Act In Combination by Direction of the Commission 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Cotorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The trial before the federal jury in New York 
of the men who conceived and brought about the New 
Haven merger draws attention to the fact that the Sher- 
man and other anti-trust laws apply to railroads. The 
government is endeavoring to punish criminally the men 
who united the New Haven and the Boston & Maine and 
many other railroads in New England and, in fact, if 
not in theory, brought about a combination of trans- 
portation facilities in New England because each of the 
united companies had subsidiaries that controlled other 
railroads and steamship companies. 

The Boston & Maine had been separated from the 
New Haven. That was a civil operation to which the 
directors of the New Haven consented, during the depth 
of the slump in business, it is said, rather than run the 
risk of greate: financial woes than would result from 
the separation. At that time, it was said, refusal by 
them to consent to the decree of separation might have 
resulted in a receivership for the New Haven. It was 
in no condition to fight the government, with its unlim- 
ited resources for conducting a litigation. Its stock was 
falling. The plans made by C. S. Mellen for giving the 
New Haven a better entrance into New York, over the 
Westchester Railroad, were not going well, because the 
Interstate Commerce Commission had just finished its 
investigation showing that Mellen, in carrying out his 
plans for that entrance, paid immense sums of money, 
presumably to Tammany politicians, for the minority 
interest they held in the Portchester and Westchester 
roads. It was necessary, so Mellen asserted, for him to 
spend money to get changes in the franchises of the roads 
he was uniting to form the entry into New York City. 
The political interest controlled the legislative body which 
alone could make the changes. He said the stock was 
not worth ten cents a pound except for that, purpose. 

Mellen, it is generally believed, has an understand- 
ing with the government whereby he has become a wit- 
ness for the government, although intimations that he 
has received a promise of immunity have been denied 
by attorneys for the government. But whether or not 
he has a promise of immunity, it is believed he received 
immunity when the Interstate Commerce Commission 
summoned him and allowed him to give his testimony. 


Confession of New Haven 

In effect, the New Haven has confessed, it is as- 
serted, that it was a combination in violation of the 
Sherman law, by consenting to a divorce of the Boston 
& Maine. It may not be a confession, in law, but for 
ordinary purposes its consent to a decree requiring it 
to dispose of the Boston & Maine is so regarded. That, 
with Mellen’s testimony, is expected to cause the New 
York jury to find the men who combined the roads guilty 
so that they can be sentenced to the penitentiary, if the 
court so desires. While on the stand before the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission Mellen testified to his be- 
lief that the investment of the New Haven in the West- 
chester property, although it ran more than double the 
original estimate, would prove to be a profitable venture 
for the stockholders of the New Haven. 


All through the testimony before the Commission ran 
suggestions that the “insiders” “grafted” off the New 
Haven, and the report of the Commission shows that 
between $11,000,000 and $12,000,000 of its assets disap- 
peared and that the company at that time had on its 
hands property that could not be disposed of for what 
had been paid for it. 

The separation of the New Haven and the Boston 
& Maine has brought no benefit to the New Haven or 
its stockholders. Nor has it done anything that is per- 
ceptible to the shipping public. The rates on the Boston 
& Maine have been advanced. One of the most obvious 
facts, when the merger was examined, was that the rates 
on the Boston & Maine had been put way down. Whether 
that was because of the competition between the New 
Haven and the Boston & Maine at the points where they 
competed and not merely supplemented each other, is not 
certain. It is certain the shippers who are compelled 
to look to that road for transportation are paying higher 
bills. Rates on the New Haven have also been ad- 
vanced. Whether that was necessary to cover the losses 
incurred by the alleged grafting of the insiders is not 
apparent. It has been suggested but not proved. 

The outstanding fact is that the shipping public has 
been compelled to pay higher rates since the investiga- 
tions and prosecutions were started. Mellen and his 
colleagues aroused popular ire by undertaking schemes 
ox consolidation that brought down the condemnation of 
the anti-trust statute, through the necessity of the New 
Haven consenting to a decree of divorce, because it could 
not afford to fight—or perhaps because a fight would 
have been useless in the state of the public mind at 
that time, is not a matter of proof. 


Commission Directs Agreements 


This prosecution draws attention to the fact that the 
Sherman and other anti-trust laws apply to combinations 
of railroads. Among traffic men there is a growing fear 
that attempts may be made to punish them for con- 
ferences among themselves for agreement as to rates. 
The Commission, on many occasions, has disposed of 
controversies by indicating that a situation should be 
changed in a way to be agreed upon by the carriers. 
They cannot see how it would be possible for them to 
make the changes without entering into agreements, 
which, if they resulted in any greater cost to anybody, 
would give ground for an accusation that they had made 
a combination or agreement in restraint of trade. 

It is not the suit of the attorney-general for a dis- 
solution of a combination that is feared. It is the right 
to treble damages of a shipper who has been damaged 
by an advance in rates made in pursuance of an agree- 
ment, that constitutes a nightmare to the traffic men. 
While the Interstate Commerce Commission is the judge 
of the reasonableness of a rate, that body, it has been 
suggested, has nothing to do with the effect such a rate 
may have upon a particular shipper. 

. Apparently, if he is injured in his business, he is 
entitled:.to treble damages, not because the rate was 
unreasonable, but because it was made by means of: 
agreement such as is condemned by the anti-trust law. 
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It is possible that a shipper may be unfavorably locatcd 
so that what is a reasonable rate for others is for him 
an absolutely prohibitory one. It is conceivable that a 
shipper built his plant at a certain place because the 
existing management of a railroad, for competitive rea- 
sons, made a rate so low as to overcome the disadvantage 
of location. Then it is conceivable that the railroad 
which made the rate passed into the hands of the rail- 
road with which it was in competition at the time the 
rate was established, and, in accordance with the sug- 
gestions or agreement with the classification committee, 
the rate was advanced to a normal basis. That normal 
basis, found by conference and agreement among a lot 
of railroad men, might put the shipper out of business. 
The query is as to whether he is entitled to treble dam- 
ages because the normal rate was established. 

“The exercise of a legal right in a legal manner 
gives no one cause for complaint,” may be a maxim of 
the law, it is suggested, but the Sherman law says that 
if by combination or agreement, in restraint of trade, a 
person is damaged, he may recover threefold. 

American rates are based on averages. That fact 
has been pointed out time and again by the Commission- 
ers, by publicists and by attorneys for shippers and 
carriers. The mileage scale, used in Europe, is of only 
limited application in this country. For their own guid- 
ance the traffic managers of a number of well-known 
roads have a mileage scale hidden away somewhere in 
their desks. It is intended for use in making local rates 
on their railroads. They are occasionally mentioned in 
arguments or hearings before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Mention of them is greeted with jeers and 
sneers. 

Mostly American shippers demand rates based on 
averages, so that the man far away from the market 
may have some chances of getting business. Rates can 
and are made on averages only as a result of confer- 
ences. The Commission encourages uniformity in every- 
thing. 

Cases Under Trust Laws 

There have been more cases under the anti-trust laws 
involving railroads than it is easy to carry in the mind. 
at first thought, one is able to recall easily only the 
Trans-Missouri Freight Association, the Southern Pacific, 
the Northern Securities and the Reading cases. They 
are the ones that have marked out the scope of the 
Sherman anti-trust law in its relation to common carriers 
by railroad. 

The lower court, in the Trans-Missouri Freight Asso- 
ciation case, held that the Sherman law was not in- 
tended to be applied to carriers subject to the act of 
Feb. 4, 1887. The court said that the Sherman law was 
a special statute relating to combinations in the form 
of trusts and conspiracies in restraint of trade. The 
Supreme Court, however, reversed. the lower tribunal 
(166 U. S., 290). Specifically, the ultimate tribunal holds 
that the law applies to contracts, affecting rates. It said 
that a contract between competing carriers in restraint 
of trade or commerce is prohibited, even though the con- 
tract is entered into between such railroads only for 


the purpose of “thereby affecting traffic rates for the - 


transportation of persons and property.” 

It is that decision which gives the traffic men so much 
concern, because attorneys for shippers, in arguments 
before the Commission, and in questions before exam- 
iners at hearings, have intimated that unless proposed 
advances in rates are foregone the shipper will ask for 
treble damages. 
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There is not much fear now that the attorney-general 
will bring suits to dissolve railroad systems that have 
been built up by mergers. It is admitted, however, that 
there is always the possibility of a man being appointed 
to that office who will deem it injurious to the public 
interest that parallel railroads uniting at their termini, 
big tonnage centers, are allowed to remain in existence. 
It is easy to call to mind several big systems that have 
more than one line from one big city to another, each 
line being composed of parts of railroads that were once 
independent of each other. 


FOURTH SECTION COAL REQUEST 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


In a formal document filed with the Fourth Section 
board, West Virginia coal operators have made their ex- 
pected protest against the proposal of the Kanawha & 
Michigan to advance rates on coal from West Virginia 
to points in Central Freight Association territory other 
than Chicago and Chicago rate territory. They all join in 
this one protest and then make individual observations 
along the same lines. They call attention to the fact 
that in the five per cent case the Commission disallowed 
all advances on coal. If the Commission disallowed a 
five per cent advance, they suggest, there are more rea- 
sons why they should disallow an advance of more than 
ten per cent. 

According to their views, this proposal to disregard 
the long-and-short-haul rule of the Fourth Section of the 
Act to regulate commerce should be frowned upon by the 
Commission. There are not now, they assert, any viola- 
tions of the long-and-short-haul rule, and there is no reason 
why such an innovation should be undertaken. 

To them the proposal to disrupt the relation that has 
long existed between the rate on coals from West Virginia, 
Ohio and western Pennsylvania is the most iniquitous 
feature of the matter. Their idea is that business has been 
built up on the basis of a differential of 25 cents in favor 
of Pennsylvania and Ohio coal and there has ‘been no 
change in conditions that would warrant the Commission 
changing the long existing relationship. 

The West Virginians call attention to the fact that 
there is pending before the Commission a petition by 
the railroads asking the Commission to say what shall 
be the differential of Ohio and Pennsylvania coal under 
They suggest that inasmuch 
as that petition was filed before the application for per- 
mission to disregard the short section there should be 
no action on the matter until the petition has been dis- 
posed of. 

The protest of the West Virginians was filed by 
Francis B. James of Cincinnati. Similar action will be 
taken, it is expected, by operators of the Fairmont region, 
under the leadership of W. A. Glasgow, Jr. The Ohio 
operators who are backing the application of the Kanawha 
& Michigan will be represented by George Patterson Boyle 
of Chicago. A hearing will be had on the matter in Wash- 
ington in December. 

This is the first time a railroad company has asked 
for permission to increase rates at intermediate points 
while holding down the terminal rates. All other applica- 
tions for permission to depart from the long-and-short-haul 
rule have been based on the desire of the carrier or car- 
riers to depress rates at terminal points so as to meet com- 
petitive conditions without at.the same time making like re- 
ductions at intermediate points. 
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Loss and Damage Decisions 
Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National magerter pea published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Sopyrighted. 


CONTROL AND REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS. 


Excess Charges: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ia.) Where a railroad exacted from a 
shipper charges in excess of those established by its 
schedule filed under federal interstate commerce act, 
Feb. 4, 1887, c. 104, 24 Stat. 379, such shipper was not 
required to apply to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to have the act of the defendant, in exacting more than 
its schedule rate, declared unreasonable as a condition 
precedent to the maintenance of suit for the excess, since, 
in view of the fact that the carrier under the act is 
authorized to charge, collect and retain only the rate 
named in the schedule, there is no call for the rate- 
regulating discretion of the Commission under the statute 
to decide whether the carrier could legally collect the 
excess.—Coad vs. Chicago, St. P. & M. O. Ry. Co., 154 
N. W., 396. 

Jurisdiction of I. C. C.: 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) Freight rates on interstate ship- 
ments are controlled by the tariffs filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and a contract between a 
shipper and a station agent for a different rate on an 
interstate shipment, whether it be for more or less than 
the rate fixed by the tariff, is void—St. Louis & S. F. 
R. Co. vs. Pickeens, 151 Pac. Rep., 1055. 

Jurisdiction State Courts: 

(Sup. Ct. Ia.) Jurisdiction of state courts to enforce 
rights and liabilities under the laws of the United States 
in civil cases is concurrent with that of federal courts, 
where it is not excluded by express provision or incom- 
patibility in its exercise from the nature of the case.—— 
Coad vs. Chicago, St. P. & M. O. Ry. Co., 154 N. W., 396. 

Where a railroad exacted from a shipper a charge in 
excess of that_in its schedule established and published 
under the federal interstate commerce act, Feb. 4, 1887, 
the shipper could recover the excess in the state court 
on the carrier’s implied obligation to return the excess 
on demand, and was not constrained to sue in the federal 
courts, as the statute conferred the right to do, since the 
right to recover for the money unlawfully exacted was 
not created by the statute, the statute serving merely to 
create the illegality.—Id. 


TRANSPORTATION AND DELIVERY OF GOODS. 


Duty to Carry Goods: 

(Circuit Ct. App. 8th Circuit) Where a_ brewing 
company proffers intoxicating liquors to a railroad for 
carriage into Indian Territory, where the introduction of 
such liquors is prohibited by the state constitution, the 
road’s refusal to carry is justified—Leisy Brewing Co. 
vs. Atchison, T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 225 Fed., 753. 


LIMITATION OF LIABILITY. 
Appeal: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) Where appellee’s own counsel 
found it impracticable to point out deficiencies in the 
abstract, the court will not go into the matter—St. Louis, 
I. M. & S. R. R. Co. vs. Laser Grain Co., 179 S. W., 188. 
Burden of Proof: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) In an action for damages to ship- 
ments of peaches, where the carrier set up the sipper’s 
non compliance with the requirement of the bill of lading, 


that complaint be made in specified time, the shipper 
has the burden of proving compliance.—St. Louis, I. M 
& S. R. R. Co. vs. Laser Grain Co., 179 S. W. Rep., 188. 
Evidence: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) In an action for damages for car- 
rier’s failure to supply the refrigerator cars for the ship- 
ment of fruit, the question of its negligence, held, under 
the evidence, for the jury.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. R. R. 
Co. vs. Laser Grain Co., 179 S. W., 188. 

Filing Claims: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) A provision in a bill of lading 
requiring the shipper to make claims in writing within 
a specified time as a condition precedent to recovering for 
injuries to the property transported is valid.—St. Louis, 
I. M. & S. R. R. Co. vs. Laser Grain Co., 179 S. W., 188. 
Furnishing Facilities: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) While a <ommon carrier should 
furnish reasonable facilities to all shippers at each sta- 
tion, he is not required to prepare in advance for un- 
precedented rush of. business and will be excused for 
delay in transporting goods in such case until the emer- 
gency can be removed.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. R. R. Co. 
vs. Laser Grain Co., 179 S. W., 189. 

Market Value: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) Without producing the market 
reports, a witness may testify as to market value of 
fruit, at a given time, and, though his information be 
based on such reports, that fact, not rendering his testi- 
mony hearsay and going only to its weight.—St. Louis, 
I. M. & S: R. R. Co. vs. Laser Grain Co., 179 S. W., 189. 

In an action for injury or destruction of a shipment 
of goods, evidence of the market value of the property 
at the place of destination is admissible; the rule for 
computation of damages being the difference between the 
market price of goods at the time and place when and 
where they should have been delivered and their value 
when and in the condition in which they were delivered. 
—Id. 

Notice of Claim: 


(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) The stipulation in a shipper’s 
contract requiring that the shipper shall give notice of 
any claim for damages within twenty-four hours after 
delivery at the point of destination having been held 
reasonable and valid, and when applied to interstate ship- 
ments, held that such notice is a condition precedent io 
maintenance of an action for the recovery of damages.— 
St. Louis & S. F. R. Co. vs. Pickens, 151 Pac. Rep., 1056. 
Time for Bringing Suit. 

(Sup. Ct. of Okla.) On interstate shipments, a pro- 
vision in the contract that the shipper must bring an 
action for any damages sustained within six months after 
the cause of action has accrued having been held rea- 
sonable and valid, held, that the action must be brought 
within the time stipulated—St. Louis & S. F. R. R. Co. 
vs. Pickens, 151 Pac. Rep., 1056. 

Waiver: 

(Sup. St. of Ark.) Where a shipper notified the car- 
rier’s general freight agent of damages to the goods, and 
negotiations were had between the parties without the 
carrier objecting that the shipper had lost its right be- 
cause the claims were not made, as required by bill of 
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lading, to the agents either at the point of embarkation 
or destination, the carrier waived its right to object to 
the matter of presentation.—St. Louis, I. M. & S. R. &. 
Co. vs. Laser Grain Co., 179 S. W., 189. 

CARRIAGE OF LIVE STOCK. 


Delay in Transportation: 

(Court of Civil Apps. of Texas, Amarillo) In an ac- 
tion for delay in the interstate transportation of live stock 
whereby the shipment had to be diverted to a point within 
the state, it was not error to refuse an instruction for 
defendant, if a connecting carrier failed to run a special 
train, from the point of connection to destination, where 
such carrier owed no duty to do so.Quanah, A. & P. 
Ry. Co. vs. Collier, 179 S. W., 96. 

Limiting Liability: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) A stipulation in a bill of lading 
providing that suits upon claims arising from the ship- 
ment shall be brought within six months, is valid and 
binding upon the parties——Kansas City Southern Ry. Co. 
vs. Bull, 179 S. W., 172. 

Where live stock was damaged while being held by 
a railroad company at destination to compel payment of 
freight charges, the company had the right to insist that 
suit for such damages be brought within six months in 
accordance with the stipulation to that effect in the bill 
of lading, since it held stock, whether rightfully or 
wrongfully, as a carrier, and was answerable only in 
’ accordance with such stipulation.—Id. 

Notice of Claim: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) Where a carrier had established 
two rates for interstate stock shipments, one under an 
unrestricted contract as to the liability of the carrier, and 
the other, a lower rate limiting liability in certain re- 
spects, but both containing the same stipulation, as to 
whom notice of claim of damages should be given, and 
requiring suits therefore to be brought within six months 
and the shipper accepted without inquiry the lower rate, 
although either was open to him, the stipulations as to 
notice and time of bringing suit were not rendered voic, 
because the shipper was not given, or expressly offered, 
the right to ship under an unrestricted contract.—St. 
Louis S. W. Ry. Co. vs. I. W. Haynie & Co., 179 S. W., 179. 
Overcharges: 


(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) In an action against a railroad 
company for an overcharge in freight on a shipment of 
live stock, it was error to direct a verdict against the 
company for the alleged overcharge, where there was evi- 
dence tending to prove the correctness of the amount 
charged.—Kan. City Southern Ry. Co. vs. Bull, 179 S. W., 
172. 

Pleading: 

(Court of Civ. App. of Texas, Amarillo) In an action 
for delay in transportation of a stock shipment, whereby 
it became necessary to divert it to another market, an 
assignment of error that the verdict was insufficient to 
support a judgment for plaintiff in failing to find the 
weight of the cattle when sold and their market value 
at that time, or what they sold for, will be overruled, 
where the issue was not requested and the market value 
of the cattle was insufficiently proven, under Vernon’s 
Sayles’ Ann. Civ. St. 1914, art. 1985, providing that upon 
appeal an issue not submitted and not requested by a 
party to the cause shall be deemed as found by the court 
in such manner as to support the judgment, providing 
there be evidence to sustain such a finding—qQuanah, A. 
& P. Ry. Co. vs. Collier et al., 179 S. W., 96. 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) In a suit against a railroad com- 
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pany for damages to live stock shipped under a bill of 
lading, providing that suits upon claims arising from the 
shipment should be brought within the six months, it 
was not error to allow defendants to set up such defense 
by amendment after the case was called for trial, the 
court having a large discretion in permitting amendments, 
and no abuse of such discretion prejudicial to the sub- 
stantial rights of the parties being shown.—Kan. City. 
Sou. Ry. Co. vs. Bull, 179 S. W., 172. 

The fact that a defense was not set up in the original 
answer is no waiver of the right to insist upon it by 
subs2quent amendment to the answer.—Id. 

Time for Bringing Suit: 

(Sup. Ct. of Ark.) Where a carrier had established 
two rates for interstate stock shipments, one under an 
unrestricted contract as to the liability of the carrier, and 
the other, a lower rate limiting liability in certain re- 
spects, but both containing the same stipulations as to 
notice of claim for damages and time for bringing suit, 
such stipulations were not invalid as not being based 
upon a consideration additional to that supporting the 
contract of shipment, since they did not constitute re- 
strictions upon the carrier’s liability, but were merely 
reasonable regulations for the performance of the con- 
tract.—St. Louis S. W. Ry. Co. vs. I. W. Haynie & Co., 
179 S..W., 170. 


DES MOINES GRAIN COMPLAINT 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Arguments were heard November 5 on the complaint 
of the grain interests of Des Moines, typified by the com- 
plaint of the Beaver Valley Milling Co. against the Atchi- 
son et al. Des Moines claims that the adjustment of 
rates on grain from South Dakota milled at Des Moines 
are unreasonable and discriminatory on business going 
to Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska and Missouri. They 
alleged that they are preferential to millers at the Twin 
Cities and Chicago. 

F. H. Lehmann, Jr., presented the case for the com- 
plainants and J. W. Davis defended the adjustment. In- 
tervening interests of the Chicago Board of Trade and 
the Omaha grain interests were represented by H. J. 
Campbell, R. H. Widdicomb and R. S. Brown. 

The Des Moines interests asserted that it is possible 
to buy grain in South Dakota, grind it at Des Moines and 
send it on to Chicago at a lower charge than it is possible 
to bring wheat from South Dakota to Des Moines on 
local rates. 

Mr. Campbell said if the Commission deems it neces- 
sary to grant the request of Des Moines for rates to 
Kansas City as low as the rates from Omaha to Kansas 
City, it gives Chicago a similar reduction. The Des 
Moines interests asked for equality with Omaha to Kan- 
sas City on the ground that Omaha’s advantage of 1% 
cents in the rate to Kansas City enables Omaha to reaeh 
markets beyond Kansas City from which the complain- 
ants are excluded, although the distance and service 
rendered on commodities from Des Moines is almost 
identical with the haul and service rendered from Omaha 
by Kansas City to the markets in question. . 

Mr. Davis, in his defense of the adjustment, said that 
it is unfair in the complainants to compare mileages 
from South Dakota to Des Moines with the longer mileage 
to Twin Cities and Chicago. He said that the rates to 
the Twin Cities and Chicago are influenced by water 
competition, which is not present at Des Moines. 
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In this department we shall answer simple questions relat- 
ing to the law of interstate transportation of freight. Readers 
desiring special service by immediate answer may secure pri- 
7 a answers to their inquiries by the payment of a 
sma ee. 

Address Legal Department, The Traffic Service Bureau, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 









Statute Runs Against Claims From Date of Delivery 

New York.—Question: “The writer has an impres- 
sion that he read a decision published in The Traffic World 
within the last two years, handed down by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission in regard to reparation arising from 
a complaint filed before it. The substance of the decision 
seemed to have been that the Statute of Limitations for 
reparation matters ran from the date on which the charges 
for freight were paid. It seems that in the case which was 
before the Commission the freight charges had not been 
paid until a year or more after delivery of the goods to 
the railroad and if the two-year limit had run from the 
date of delivery it would have barred the reparation claim. 
Will you please give me reference to this decision, as we 
have the following sort of case before us and wish to 
handle in line with the Commission’s rulings: 

“A shipment was made from point A via junction X to 
destination B; charges collected on the basis of through 
rate of 26c per hundred. About two years later the de- 
livering carrier presented the consignees with a bill for 
an additional amount based on a through rate of 46c per 
hundred, claiming that while the 26 cent rate applied via 
a good many routes, still the delivering carrier not being a 
party to the tariff applying via junction X had nothing bet- 
ter than the class rate, which was 46c per hundred. You 
will note in this case that consignees would be barred from 
filing complaint with the Commission for reparation if the 
Commission’s decision in the Arkansas Fertilizer Company 
vs. Iron Mountain Railway, I. C. C. 25, page 266, was up- 
held, as in that case the Commission held that the two 
year period ran from date of delivery of the goods, regard- 
less of the date of payment of freight charges.” 


Answer: In the case of Arkansas Fertilizer Company 
vs. S. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Company et al., 25 I. C. C. 266 (see 
page 1015, Dec. 21, 1912, Traffic World), the Interstate 
Commerce Commission reaffirmed the doctrine laid down 
in the case of Blinn Lumber Company vs. S. P. Co., 18 I. C. 
C. 430 (see Trae "World ~ 6 oi. isssi cidgowesi oe 
to the effect that without regard to the date of payment 
of the charges the cause of action of a shipper accrues 
when a shipment is delivered and the legal obligation of 
the carrier to collect freight charges attaches. This case 
was decided on_November 11, 1912, and the Commission 
has since that time ruled precisely in the same way in 
other cases. In the case of Dupont de Nemours Powder 
“ompany vs. P. R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C. 59 (see page 1164 
of the May 31, 1913, issue of The Traffic World), the Com- 
mission held that from the time of the delivery of the 
shipment to the consignee, the obligation rested upon the 
carrier to collect and the shipper to pay the lawfully 
established tariff rate, and the statutory period of two 
vears ran from the time when the shipment was delivered. 

Again, in the case of Standard Mirror Company vs. P. 
R. R. Co., 27 I. C. C. 200 (see page 1336, June 21, 1918, 
Traffic World), the Commission held that reparation must 
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be limited to shipments made the subject of complaint 
within two years from the time of their delivery. 

“All claims for reparation must be filed with the Com- 
mission within two years from the time the freight was 
delivered, and a filing with the railroad company is not a 
filing with the Commission,” said the Commission in 
the case of in Re Wool, Hides and Pelts, 25 I. C. C. 675 
(see page 221 of the Jan. 25, 1913, issue of The Traffic 
World). Also see Miller Brothers vs. O. S. L. R. R. Co., 
Unreported Opinion A-478, decided January 6, 1914, to the 
effect that the statutory period starts from the time the 
shipment is delivered and the fact that the parties may 
have been mistaken as to the rate lawfully applicable does 
not alter the situation. 


Waiver of Time Within Which to File Claims 


Maryland.—Question: “Claim for loss on an inter- 
state shipment, Cumberland to Blaine, W. Va., September, 
1914, was not presented until after the expiration of the 
four months. The local agent accepted the claim, forward- 
ing it to the Freight Claim Office, where several months 
were consumed in investigating with a view of locating 
the property. During this time neither the agent nor the 
Freight Claim Office notified the claimants that recovery 
was barred by the four months’ clause. The Court of 
Appeals of Maryland, in the case of Peninsula Produce Ex- 
change vs. N. Y., P. & N. Railroad, 122 Maryland, 231, holds 
that such action waives the carriers’ exemption under the 
limiting clause. Is it your view this would govern as a 
principal of law in other jurisdictions, and would the pay- 
ment of claims, otherwise correct under such circum- 
stances, be proper?” . 

Answer: Prior to the effective date of the Cummins 
Amendment to Section 20 of the Act to regulate com- 
merce, Congress not having legislated upon the subject 
of the time and manner in which claims for loss or dam- 
age to interstate shipments should be filed with the 
carriers, the liability of a common carrier exercising its 
calling within a particular state, although engaged in the 
business of interstate commerce for loss or damage, con- 
ditional upon the filing of claim within a certain time, 
and in a given manner may be regulated by the law of the 
state. As was said by the Sureme Court in the case of 
Adams Express Company vs. E. H. Croninger, 226 U. S. 
491 (see page 163 of the Jan. 18, 1913, issue of Traffic 
World), “such regulations would fall within that large 
class of regulation which it is competent for a state to 
make in the absence of legislation by Congress, growing 
out of the territorial jurisdiction of the state over such 
carriers and its duty and power to safeguard the general 
public against acts or misfeasance and nonfeasance com- 
mitted within its limits, although interstate commerce may 
be indirectly affected.” 

In following this principle, a number of state courts 
have held that a carrier may waive the stipulation in the 
bill of lading, requiring claims for loss or damage, to be 
made in writing, within a specified time. In a very recent 
case, N. C. & S. L. Ry. Co. vs. C. V. Truitt Co., 86 S. E. 
Rep. 421 (Ga.), the court held that “in the absence of any 
express ruling from the Supreme Court of the United 
States to the contrary, the agent of the terminal carrier, 
who was the agent of the initial carrier, authorized to de- 
liver the shipment which it contracted to forward, was 
authorized to bind the initial carrier by an agreement cov- 
ering property within the scope of his duties in connection 
with the shipment, and a waiver on his part of the provi- 
sions in the contract requiring that notice of claim of 
loss should be in writing was, therefore, valid and bind- 
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ing,” citing L. & N. R. R. Co. vs. Thorpe, 11 Ga. App. 465. 
See also Joseph vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co, 157 S. W. 838; 
Davenport vs. C. & O. Ry. Co., 149 N. Y. Suppl. 866; Post & 
Woodruff vs. A. C. & L., 76 S. E. 45. But see the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission’s ruling in the Matter of 
Bills of Lading, 29 I. C. C. 417, to the effect that whenever 
the aforesaid stipulation is published in the carriers’ tar- 
iffs, and filed in accordance to law with the Commission, 
that the Commission has no authority to order the car- 
riers to disregard their tariffs. 

The decisions of a court in one state have no bind- 
ing force on the courts of another state on a matter prop- 
erly within, the jurisdiction of the latter, except as a 
matter of comity between the two states, and not then, if 
the court’s decision is in conflict with the law or authori- 
ties of the other state. 

On shipments moving since June 2, 1915, Congress hav- 
ing legislated upon this subject as to the time and man- 
ner in which claims for loss or damage must be filed, and 
the carriers having provided in their tariffs and in ac- 
cordance with the Commission’s suggestion in Re the 
Cummins Amendment, 33 I. C. C. 683 (see page 1119, et 
seq., of the May 22, 1915, issue of The Traffic World) that 
claims must be made in writing to the carrier at the point 
of delivery or at the point of origin within four months 
after delivery of property, except where the loss or damage 
was due to delay or damage-while being loaded or unloaded, 
or in transit by carelessness or negligence of the carrier, 
it would seem that a carrier cannot waive the same, or 
accept claims filed otherwise than in strict compliance 
with the tariff regulations 


Value of Property at Time and Place of Shipment 


Minnesota.—Question: “In your legal department you 
touch upon the question of value of property at time and 
place of shipment, but there is one phase of that that 
either I do not understand or that you have not covered, 
and that is this: We got a shipment consisting of 500 
pounds of tubing. It was the last shipment of a contract. 
This shipment was lost. Has never been found. We had 
to replace that shipment with like goods that had gone up 
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25 per cent, and we insist that inasmuch as it was the 
railroad company’s fault and we had to go to this expense 
that it was up to them to settle with us on the basis of the 
difference between what we paid for the original shipment 
and the one that we had to buy to replace it. They have 
insisted to the contrary. We would appreciate a reply 
through your legal department.” : 

Answer: If the shipment moved under the uniform 
bill of lading prior to the effective date of the Cummins 
amendment, June 2, 1915, it would be governed by‘ the 
provision which places the value of the property at the 
invoice price at the place and time of shipment The Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in construing this provision 
so far as it affects a shipment made some time after the 
date of the contract of sale, said, in Rule 387, Conference 
Ruling Bulletin 6, “At the time a particular shipment, lost 
in transit, was made, the market price of a commodity had 
advanced beyond the price fixed in a contract previously 
entered into under which a large quantity had been pur- 
chased for future delivery A construction of the clause 
being requested, it is the view of the Commission that 
the provision in the Bill of Lading contained in the paren- 
thesis above quoted does not apply to a shipment made 
several weeks later than the contract of sale” That is, the 
measure of damages would be the market price at he 
place of destination at the time when the shipment should 
have been delivered. 

If, however, the shipment moved since June 2, 1915, 
it would be governed by the present uniform bill of lading, 
which fixes the amount of any loss or damage for which 
any carrier is liable at the value of the property at the 
place and time of shipment, and, as was stated in the con- 
cluding paragraph of our answer to “Illinois,” published on 
page 873 of the Oct. 23, 1915, issue of this paper. “As a 
consequence, the value of the shipment in question would 
be determined by the amount at Which the shipper sells 
it at point of shipment, and not at its market price at point 
of destination.” Therefore, it is not the value of the 
duplicate shipment at delivery point that determines the 
carrier’s liability, but, instead, the value of the original 
shipment lost at shipping point. 











Docket of the Commission 


Note.—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
new, having been added since last Friday’s Daily and since the 
fast Issue of The Traffic World. Cancellatiqns and _oee 
ments announced too late to make the change In this Docket 
will be noted elsewhere. 


November 15—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Butler: 
8140—Transportation Bureau of New Seattle C. of 
Nor. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7702—Galloway Coal Co. et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 19—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Butler: 
ae pom Iron Works Co. et al. vs. Southern Pacific Co. 
eta 
8118—Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. et al, vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
8173—Page & Son vs. O. W. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 
November 19—Tallahassee, Fla.—Examiner Disque: 
_ Oo 5 . rT we Commissioners of Florida vs. Cent. of Ga. R. 
‘oO. e 


November 19—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
s. —— increases in Western Classification terri- 
“tory No. 
November siaitbenentin Tenn.—Examiner Thurtell: 
8337—Ward Lumber Co. et al. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 20—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Butler: 
8191—Henry D. Davis Lumber Co. vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
a: eo ee Chamber of Commerce vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. 
0. eta 


November 20—New York, N. Y.—Examiner McFarland: 
* 6900—East Jersey R. 


R. & Term. Coal vs. C. R. R. of N. J. 
et al. 


7682—Black and = River Transportation Co. vs. Missouri 
Pacific Ry. Co. 
6798—Nashville be eeen's Club vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 


Cc. vs. Great 


November 15—Bristol, Va.—Examiner an 
7705—Bristol Door and Lumber Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 15—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Gutheim: 
8083—Business Men’s League of St. Louis vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
a 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fleming: 
|. & S. 648—Petroleum rates to Joliet, Il. 
November 15—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Pugh: 
. & S, 709—Lake and rail rate cancellations. 
moh. 44, 15—Atlanta, Ga.—Examiner Disque: 
aie TF eee Freight Bureau vs. Atlanta & W. 
et a 
Mes 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
a 644—Official Classification territory paper rates. 
cre5—New England Paper and Pulp Traffic Assn. vs. B. & 
.e 
6795—Martin Cantine Co. vs. C. H. & D. et al. 
8070—Martine Cantine Co. vs. West Shore R. R. Co. et al. 
7497—Pulp and Paper Mfrs.’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. C. & Y. 
Ry. Co. et al, 
November 15—Bluefield, W. Va.—Examiner Horton: 
8217—Pocahontas Coke Co. vs. Norf. & West. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 15—Chattanooga, Tenn—Examiner Thurtell: 
8147—Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co. et al. vs. L. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
November 16—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 653—Peddler car regulations. 
November 16—Tacoma, Wash.—Examiner Butler: 
6595—St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co. vs. G. H. 
Co. et al. 
6872—Sprouse & Son vs. Nor. Pac. et al. 
8008—Puyallup & Sumner Fruit Growers’ Association vs. Nor. 
Pacific et al. 


P. &. BRB. Co. 


& N. 


& S. A. Ry. 
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November 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7548—Swift & Co. vs. Union Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
7287—United States Gypsum Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry. Co. et al. 
7438—Niagara Gypsum Co. vs. B. R. & P. Ry..Co. et al. 
November 16—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Horton: 
7045—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
7170—Dewey Bros. Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 
8170—Goodin, Reid & Co. vs. C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
8160—W. E. Heyser Lumber Co. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 16—Asheville, N. C.—Examiner Worthington: 
8275—Western Carolina Lumber and Timber Assn. et al. vs. 
Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 17—Nashville, Tenn.—Examiner Thurtell: 
1. & S. 715—Live stock switching at Nashville, Tenn, 
8136—Nashville Abbatoir, Hide and Smelting Assn. et al. vs. 
L. & N. R. R. Co, et al. 
November 17—Macon, Ga.—Examiner Disque: 
8228—Freight Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Macon vs. 
Clyde S. S. Co. et al. 


November 17—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Pugh: 
l. & S. 640—Rates on bananas to North Dakota points. 

November 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7176—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. .? Ry. Co. ¢ al. 


7177—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7178—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7179—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7185—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7186—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
7255—Tennessee Copper Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al 


oe ee aed Supply Co., Ltd., et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R 
0. et al. 
8022—W. H. Fissell & Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 17—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Horton: 
7283—Cambridge Tile Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. 
8157—Middle West Coal Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
8189—Forbes Mfg. Co. vs. L. V. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 17—Jacksonville, Fla.—Examiner Worthington: 
7979—W. N. Seegar et al. vs. A. B. & A. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 18—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Butler: 
8036—Pacific Bridge Co. vs. S. P. & S. Ry. Co. 
a eee Weinhard Brewery vs. O. W. R. R. & Nav. Co. 
et al. 
3589—H. S. Giles & Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
November 18—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 698—Potato minimum weights. 


November 18—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Pugh: 
7734—Fargo Foundry Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. 
7960—North Dakota Metal Culvert Co. vs. Gt. Nor. Ry. Co. 


November 18—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
a yy Utilities Commission for Kansas vs. A. & V. Ry. 
‘0. et al. ; 
6228—Topeka Traffic Assn. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
7605—Concordia Commercial Club et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
sae ~ 4 peace Commercial Club et al. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
November 18—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Horton: 
$250—Jos. Joseph & Bros. Co. vs. D. & H. Co. et al. 
$293—Kosse, Shoe & Schleyer Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. 
Co. et al. 


November 18—Tampa, Fla.—Examiner Worthington: 
@269—Miller-Jackson Grain Co. vs. Pentiac, O. & N. R. R. 
Co. et al. 


November 20—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
1. & S. 608—Rates on grain from Manitowoc, Wis. 
1. & S. 642—New Orleans-Texas rates. 
7101—Traffic Bureau Sioux City Commercial Club vs. Ameri- 
can Express Co. et al. 
%612—Iowa-Dakota Grain Co. et al. vs. Ill. Cent. et al. 


November 20—Evansville, Ind.—Examiner Horton: 
8152—Geo. L. Mesker & Co. vs. LL & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
8211—Geo. L. Mesker & Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
8346—J. E. V. Stimscn vs. Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 

8357—J. E. V. Stimson vs. B. & O. S. W. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 20—Mobile, Ala.—-Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 686—Rates on rosin from Mobile, Ala. 


November 26G—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Pugh: 
6689—State. of South Dakota et al. vs. Ahnapee & Western 
Ry. Co. et al. 
November 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Smith: 
1. & S. 718—Southern Classification ratings. 
1. & S. 726—Classification of chain. 
November 22—Owensboro, Ky.—Examiner Graham: 
7156—Rockport Drain Tile Co. vs. Southern Ry. Co. 
8245—S. Rosenblatt vs. L. H. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 22—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Butler: 
, 8047—Beall & Co. et al. vs. S. P. & S. Ry. Co. et al. 
8072—Beali & Co. et al. vs. O. W. R. R. & Nav. Co. et al. 


November 22—Indianapolis, Ind.—Examiner Fleming: 
1. & S. 697—Classification of cylinders. 
November 22—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
8192—Oyster Growers’ and Dealers’ Assn. of North America 
vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 22—Sioux Falls, S. D.—Examiner Pugh: 
$242—Nelson R. Rundall et al vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 22—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Worthington: 
g066—American Lumber and Export Co. vs. Ala., Tenn. & Nor. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
8313—Jefferson Lumber Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
8344—F reight Bureau of Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Assn. 
vs. A. B. & A.-R. R. Co. et al. 
$362—Bell-Rodgers Produce Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co, et al. 
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November 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
|. & S. 464—Lumber rates from Helena, Ark., and other points 
to Omaha, Neb., Des Moines, Ia., and other destinations. 
6537—Anderson-Tulley Co. vs. A. & V. Ry. Co. et al. 
7939—McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. Great Nor. Ry. 
7726—William L. Cloninger vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 22—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Thurtell: 
8194—Wisconsin and Arkansas Lumber Co. et al. vs. St. Louis, 
Iron Mountain & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 


November 22—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
1. & S. 696—Rates on hoops from Chaffee, Mo. 
8161—R. P. Atwood & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 23—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
I. & S. 7200—Rates on cement to International Falls, Minn. 


November 23—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
= aa” Mining & Smelting Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. 
o,. et al. 
8215—Ford Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
— oa A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. 
0. et al. 
WWovember 23—New York, N. Y.—Examiner La Roe: 
8041—Bush Terminal R. R. Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 
8138—American Enamel Brick and Tile Co. vs. Aberdeen & 
Rockfish R. R. Co. et al. 
November 23—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Horton: 
a Sand and Gravel Co. et al. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. 
o. et al. 
8127—Daniel D. Cottrell and Bert Cottrell vs. C. T. H. & S. 
E. Ry. Co. 


November 24—San Francisco—Examiner Butler: 
8355—Crown Willamette Paper Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al, 


November 24—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7469—State Corporation Commission of the Commonwealth of 
Virginia vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
7785—Hardwood Package Co. vs. New River, Holston & Wn. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
7598—Industrial Traffic ASsn. vs. B. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 24—Detroit, Mich.—Examiner Dow: 
7818—Port Huron & Duluth S. S. Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 24—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
8282—Julius Seidel Lumber Co. vs. Mo. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
ae ieee Cement Plaster Co. vs. Akron, C. & Y. Ry. Co. 
et al. : 
sae! ara Lime and Cement Co. vs. Pacific Mail S. S. Co. 
et al. 


November 24—Texarkana.—Examiner Thurtell: 
ar a  'rrecemmee Freight Bureau vs. St. L. I. M. & S. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


November 24—Indianapolis, Ind.=Examiner Horton: 
Sr ee Commercial Club vs. C. H. & D. By. Co. 
et al. 
8349—Indianapolis Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. St. L. & 
S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 24—Chicago, Ill._—Examiner Smith: 
8960—Interstate Packing Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. et al. 
7665—Wm. Myer Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 

November 24—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Fleming: 
a ne ae Hardwood Co, vs. Sou. Ry. in Miss. 


et al. 
8261—Hillerich & Son Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


November 24—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Graham: 
8168—Cairo Milling Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 24—Meridian, Miss.—Examiner Worthington: 
6109—Meeds Lumber Co. vs. Ala. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 
7207—Meeds Lumber Co. vs, Ala. Cent. Ry. Co. et al. 

November 26—Dayton, O.—Examiner Horton: 
7781—Srere Bros. & Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 26—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Bissell: 
* 8359—E, I. du Pont de Nemours Powder Co. vs. Me Cent. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
* 6776—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. S. W. et al. 
November 26—Houston, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 
7591—Southern Rice Growers’ Association et al. vs. Tex. & 
N. O. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 26—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Disque: 
8197—L. A. Stroegel Co. vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. 
8226—Globe Soap Co. vs, Abilene & Southern Ry. Co. et al. 
November 26—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
8263—Coal Operators’ Traffic Bureau of St. Louis vs. C. B. & 
Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
ewe A. Zelnicker Supply Co. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
November 26—Spokane, Wash.—Examiner Pugh: 
|. & S. 711—Iron and steel articles to Spokane, Wash., and 
other points. 
se ina Pacific Fruit Distributors vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


November 26—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 
1. & S. 648—Coal to Rhode Island points. 


November 26—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Dow: 
—— Lumber Exchange vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co 
et al, 


November 26—Chicago, IJl.—Examiner Smith: : 
7297—Walter R. Kirk vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. of Tex. et al. 
7554—Peabody Coal Co. vs. C. & E. I. Ry. Co. et al. 
7820—Robinson Clay Product Co. vs. Canton & Y. Ry. et al. 


November 26—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Worthington: 
8254—American Creosote Works vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 
8318—Lucas E. Moore Stave Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 


Co. 
are L, Carriere vs. Angelina & Neches River R. R. Co. 
et al. 
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November 26—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
7459—J. V. Stimson Lumber Co. et al. vs. C. R. I. & P. Ry. 
a} 9 eine Lumber and Mfg. Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


et al. 
8174—Tallahatchie Lumber Co. vs. Y. & M. V. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 27—Sacramento, Cal_—Examiner Butler: 
* 6254, Sub. No. 2—Ennis Brown Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. 
8013—Longton Produce Co. vs. Sou. Pac. et al. 
November 27—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Smith: 
a ta Pickle and Canning Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. 
o. et al. 
8246—Reid, Murdock & Co. vs. C. & E. I. R. R. Co. et al. 
November 27—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
$155—Orgill Bros. & Co. vs. N. C. & St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 27—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
7653—Union Lumber Co. vs. G. C. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
7660—A. S. Pierce vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
7309—Providence Fruit and Produce Exchange et al. vs. M. 
St. P. & S. S. M. Co. et al. 
November 29—Ogden, Utah—Examiner Butler: 
8316—H. L. Griffin Co. vs, Illinois Central R. R. et al. 
November 29—New Orleans, La.—Examiner Disque: 
8255—New Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau vs. Ala. & Miss. R. R. 
November 29—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 
1. & S. 705—Boston and New York proportional rates. 


November 29—Argument at Washington, D. C.:: 
760i—Andrew Bros. & Co. et al. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
5441—Iowa & Southwestern Ry. Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
7916—Indiana Transportation Co. vs. G. R. H. & C. Ry. 
7791—Pitt Gas Coal Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 29—Seattle, Wash.—Examiner Pugh: 
|, & S. 679—Rates on iron and steel from Pacific coast points. 
8167—Three Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Wash. Western Ry. 
November 29—Chicago, Ill_—Examiner Dow: 
sear tad and Paper Mfg. Assn. vs. Belt Ry. Co. of Chicago 
et al. 


November 29—Washington, D,. C.—Examiner Gibson: : 
rer ap Tonnoere” Sales Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
4718—Cherokee Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. C. L. Co. et al. 
November 29—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Smith: 
8166—Morris & Co. vs. St. L. & S. F. R. R. Co. et al. 
8074—Swift & Co. vs. M. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 
8307—Swift & Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
8264—Swift & Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
eee Paper and Pulp Assn. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
November 29—Fort Wayne, Ind.—Examiner Horton: 
a City Hoop and Lumber Co. vs. C. H. & D. Ry. 
. Co, et al. 
* 8256—Geo. W. Hartzell vs. C. I. & L. Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
8296—Memphis Freight Bureau for Weiss & Lesh Mfg. Co. 
vs, Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. 


8317—Memphis Freight Bureau, for Pidgeon-Thomas Iron Co. 
vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co. et al. 
November 29—Springfield, Mo.—Examiner Waters: 
1. & S, 699—Rates on grain to Arkansas points, 
November 29—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Thurtell: 
7628—Diallas Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. et al. 


November 29—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Watkins: 
* 1. & S. 655—Rate increases in Western Classification terri- 
tory No. 3. 
November 29—Baton Rouge, La.—Examiner Worthington: 
1. & S. 691—Rates on sweet potatoes from Louisiana stations. 
November 29—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bissell: 

* 7902—Pioneer Pearl Button Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. et al. 
* 8129—National League of Commission Merchants of U. S. et 
al. vs. A. C. L. R. R. Co. et al. . 

* 8177—National League of Commission Merchants of U. S. et 

al, vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


November 30—Alexandria, La.—Examiner Worthington: 

* —_— Brenner Lumber Co. vs. M. L. & T. S. S. & R. R. 
0. 

* we Brenner Lumber Co. vs. M. L. & T. S. S. & R. R. 


0. 
ween Brenner Lumber Co. vs. M. L. & T. R. R. & S. S. 
o. . 

November 30—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Bissell: 

* 8176—J. S. H. Clark Lumber Co. vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 

* ar $* aoe & Grossjean Mfg. Co. vs. Long Island R. R. 

et al. 
* 8324—Riegal Sack Co. vs. C. R. R. of N. J. et al, 


November 30—Salt Lake City—Examiner Butler: 
6636—Utah Wholesale Grocery Co. vs. N. & W. R. R. Co. et al. 
7489—Becker Brewing and Malting Co. et al. vs. D. & R. G. 
R. R. Co. et al, 
7563—W. A. Carl vs. S. P. L. A. & S. L. R. R. Co. 
November 30—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Gibson: 
er” ons Tanning Co. et al. vs. Ala. Gt. Sou. R. R. Co 
et al. 
7663—Balfour Quarry Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. 
November 30—Boston, Mass.—Examiner La Roe: 
8224—National League of Commission Merchants of the United 
States vs. Grand, Trunk Ry. Co. 
8288—Atlantic Lumber Co. vs. A. C. L. et al. 


DIGEST OF NEW COMPLAINTS 


No. 8119, Sub. No. 41. Granite City Granite Co. and the Tiles- 
ton Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn., vs. Great Northern et al. 
Asks for reparation down to the basis of the Minnesota 
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state rate on shipments of hard and soft coal from head of 
the lakes to St. Cloud, Minn, 

No. 8408, Sub. No. 1. Monarch Paint Co., Cleveland, O., vs. 
Cc. St. P. M. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable charge on carload of refined tar 
and roofing cement from Minneapolis, Minn., to Portland, 
Ore., the dispute being as to the proper classification of the 
Seana: Asks for cease and desist order and repara- 

on. 

No. 8423. The C. Reiss Coal Co., Sheboygan, Wis., vs. Chicago 
Gréat Western et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on soft coal originating in 
West Virginia and Kentucky and shipped by rail from the 
ports of Sheboygan and Manitowoc to points in Iowa and 
Minnesota and unjustly discriminatory in favor of Chicago. 
Ask for rates the same as on coal from Chicago. 

No. 8424. The Hallack & Howard Lumber Co., Denver, Colo., 
vs. Denver & Rio Grande et al. 

Against a rate of 40c on C. L. shipments of saw-mill ma- 
chinery from Glencoe, Colo., to Calliente, N. M., as unjust and 
unreasonable. Ask for a reasonable rate not to exceed $4.50 
per gross ton and reparation. 

No. 8425. International Paper Co., Livermore Falls, Me., vs. 
Maine Central et al. 

Against a combination rate of 20 cents on news print 
paper from Livermore Falls, Me., to Philadelphia, Pa., in 
which the rate of 17 cents from Brunswick, Me., to Phila- 
delphia is held to be unjust and unreasonable. It is al- 
leged that the 17-cent rate was published through error, the 
intention being to make a 15-cent rate. Ask for a cease and 
ae order and reparation down to the basis of the 15-cent 
rate. 

No. 8426. Sioux City (Iowa) Live Stock Exchange vs. C. M. 
& St. P. et al. 

Against rates on live stock between stations in South 
Dakota, North Dakota, Montana and Wyoming and Sioux 
City, as being unjust and unreasonable, relatively excessive, 
in comparison with rates to St. Paul and Chicago. Asks 
for just and reasonable and non-discriminatory rates. 

se. "a Traffic Bureau of Knoxville, Tenn., vs. B. & O. 
> To 

Alleges that rates from eastern territory to Knoxville, which 
are higher than to Nashville, are unjustly discriminatory in 
favor of Nashville and unduly. disadvantageous to Knoxville; 
that said rates are also violated under the Fourth Section 
and also unjust and _ unreasonable.. Asks for just, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and such other relief 
as the Commission may order. 

No. 8428. New Albany Box and Basket Co., New Albany, Ind., 
vs. Illinois Central R. R. Co. et al. , 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
logs from Tennessee points to New Albany, as compared with 
the rates to Louisville. Ask for the establishment of just, 
reasonable and non-discriminatory rates and reparation. 

No. 8429. D. C. & J. B. Stimson, Owensboro, Ky., vs. L. H. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. ; 

Unjust, unreasonable and discriminatory rates on lumber 
and other forest products from Owensboro to New York City, 
Brooklyn and Philadelphia as compared with the rates con- 
temporaneously in effect to the same destination from Evans- 
ville, Ind. Cease and desist order and establishment of 
maxima rates not to exceed the Evansville rate and repara- 
tion asked for. 

No. 8430. Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa., vs. B. 
& O. 8. W. R. R. Co. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatory rates on 
portland cement manufactured at Mitchell, Ind., to points in 
Kentucky as compared with rates on similar cement manu- 
factured and shipped from mills located at Fordwick, Va., 
Kingsport, Tenn, Superior, Ohio, and elsewhere. Asks for 
cease and desist order and the eStablishment of maxima 
carload rates. 


SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


November 5, in I. and S. No. 736, the Commission suspended 
from November 6 until March 5 items in Sup. No. 41 to Leland’s 
I. c. Gc. No. 997. They withdraw joint commodity rates on 
cement plaster in carloads from Acme and other producing 
points in Texas to destinations on the St. Louis Southwestern, 
Texarkana, Ark.-Tex., to Thebes, Ill., inclusive. The proposed 
combination rates are from 5% to 16 cents per 100 pounds 
higher than the present rates; for illustration, the present 
rate from Acme to Rector, Ark., is 20 cents and the proposed 
rate is 34 cents per 100 pounds. : 

November 10, in I. and S. No. 738, the Commission suspended 
from November 11 until March 10, 1916, items in Sup. No. 8 to 
Countiss’ I. C. C. No. 1003. The suspenled items increase rates 
on lumber and other forest products from Easton and other 
points in Washington located west of Spokane to destinations 
in North and South Dakota, Nebraska and other states. The 
present rate from Easton is on a basis of one cent higher than 
the rate applicable from Spokane. The proposed basis from 
Easton is 5 cents per 100 pounds over Spokane rates. Other 
points of origin here involved are affected to the extent of 1 to 
4 cents per 100 pounds. 

The Commission has further suspended from November 25 
to May 25, 1916, Supplement 68 to Piedce’s I. C. C. No. 27, 
involving proposed increases in class rates from New York and 
points taking New York rates via the Grand Trunk R. R. to 
Dubuque, Ia., and other upper Mississippi River crossings. 

An order has been issued further suspending from November 
15 to May 15, 1916, tariffs involved in I. & S. No. 682, providing 
for proposed increases in rates on animal, poultry and chicken 
feed, L. C. L., between points in C. F. A. territory. 
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Increasing Efficiency on the Short Haul 


New Devices, Suggestions and Methods for Increasing Efficiency in Freight Handling and 
Other Branches of Traffic Work. Contributions Are Welcomed. THE TRAFFIC 
Wortp Will Be Pleased to Answer Inquiries Concerning Any De- 
vice or Method Mentioned in This Department 


ORE TRAFFIC ON THE GREAT LAKES 


There is, perhaps, no more interesting story in freight 
transportation than that of the shipping and handling of 
ore from the great Northwest to the shipping ports of 
Duluth, Superior, Marquette, Ashland, Escanaba, and so on, 
and over the great lakes to Chicago, Cleveland, Gary, De- 
troit and the many other receiving ports to be converted 
into iron and steel. The operation is possible at a profit— 
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loading on the great lakes. The output of iron ore from 
the Lake Superior region, he says, has grown from 1,449 
tons in 1855 to 48,500,000 tons in 1912. The amount of iron 
ore received in 1911 at Lake Erie ports was 25,531,550 gross 
tons, and in addition there was unloaded at South Chicago 
3,685,100 tons; at Indiana Harbor, 365,312 tons, and at 
Gary, 1,302,745 tons. The average cargo has increased from 
1,800 tons in 1895 to 7,178 in 1911, which, Mr. Stratton 
says, is surprising in view of the fact that so much is 





UNLOADING ORE FROM VESSEL. 


or possible at all, for that matter—only through the in- 
ventive genius of man. For every phase of the operation 
clever devices have been invented and constructed to 
bring the cost of operation to the lowest terms and its 
efficiency to the highest. 

The cars carrying the ore from the mines are run up 
on trestle work above the ore bins over the docks. The 
huge ore-carrying boats are steel shells. They are tied 
along the dock, steel chutes are lowered along the length 
of the vessel and the ore slides into the hold evenly. An 
entire load of 10,000 tons is usually taken aboard in one 
hour. It is unloaded at its destination by huge mechan- 
ical unloaders, some of the clam shell buckets taking as 
much as 15 tons at a bite. The boat is empty in four or 
five hours and hurries back for another load. 

J. H. Stratton, engineer of construction, the Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Co., Cleveland, O., has written an interest- 
ing and instructive paper on the development of ore un- 


heard about vessels of ten, twelve and thirteen thousand 

tons’ capacity. But the figures indicate, he says, that 

there must still be a large tonnage handled in boats carry- 

ing five or six thousand tons. ‘ 
Unloading Machinery 

In describing ore-unloading machinery, Mr. Stratton 
says: 

“The modern ore unloader, as developed at the pres- 
ent time, is used almost exclusively at the ports of the 
great lakes. There are few, if any, ocean ports at which 
the tonnage handled is great enough to warrant the in- 
stallation of one of the large modern plants. There is also 
added difficulty to be overcome on account of tides, so that 
the ore handled by the unloaders which we will consider 
comes from what is known as the Lake Superior district 
and is delivered to Lake Erie and Michigan ports. 

“The discovery of ore in that district dates back to 
1844, although none of the ore was shipped down the lakes 
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previons to 1852, and as at that time the Sault Ste. Marie 
canal and locks had not yet been built, the shipments were 
comparatively small (the first shipment being made in 
barrels), as all the ore had to be unloaded and hauled 
around the rapids by team and reloaded below the rapids. 
The opening of the canal to navigation in 1855 really 
marked the beginning of ore shipments, and the problem 
of ore unloading. 

“During the period from 1855 to 1866, the unloadin3 
was all done by hand without the assistance of steam or 
electric power, the early method being to install a staging 
in the hold of the vessel, upon which the ore was shoveled, 
to be reshoveled again to the deck, and again reshoveled 
into wheelbarrows and wheeled along gang planks to the 
dock. At that time the average cargo of ore was about 
300 tons, or less, and required about four days to unload. 

“Later, as the quantity of ore to be handled increased, 
a block carrying a manila rope was fastened to the ship’s 
rigging and a tub handling perhaps half or three-fourths of 
a ton attached to this rope. This rope was then run 
through another block, attached to the dock, and a horse 
hitched to the rope; when the tub was filled it was hoisted 
to the deck level by the horse walking forward along the 
dock. The contents of the tub were then dumped into 
wheelbarrows and wheeled to the dock, the tub being low- 
ered into the hold of the vessel by backing the horse. 

“This primitive method of unloading was followed 
until 1867. At that time the firm of Bothwell & Ferris, 
who operated the N. Y., P. & O. dock, now the Erie Rail- 
way dock in the old river bed, employed about forty horses 
in the work. of unloading a schooner.” 

In showing the growth of the shipments from the Lake 
Superior region from 1855 to 1912, Mr. Stratton arranged 
four columns representing the four periods in which dit- 
ferent methods of ore unloading were developed. The 
first period, 1855 to 1866, was devoted to hand-work and the 
use of horses. The second, from 1867 to 1880, still used 
the hand-filled buckets, but the horses were repaced by 
steam power, the ore stil being wheeled to the dock iv 
wheelbarrows. 

“Early in 1867 Robert Wallace designed and built a 
6-inch by 12-inch engine geared to winding drums attached 
to a portable. boiler, the whole being mounted on skids, 
making it self-contained so that it could be moved along 
the dock to any desired position. The engine operated 
the rope and was arranged to hoist three tubs of ore at 
one time. This arrangement was so successful that a boat 
could be unloaded in a single day, and was the general 
method used for unloading ore until 1880. The cost of 
unloading in this manner must have been at least forty or 
fifty cents a ton. 

“Such methods appear crude and inefficient compared 
with our modern equipments, but when we consider the 
tonnage to be handled and the cost of installation, we 
must acknowledge that it answered its purpose admirably. 

“The period from 1881 to 1899 retained the hand-filled 
buckets, but the ore was delivered to cars or dock over 
cableway or bridge tramway, the tub or bucket being 
dumped directly into the cars or stock pile as required. 

“During all these periods, from 1855 to 1899, the unit 
of bulk in unloading was a shovel in the hands of a man. 
Beginning with 1900, the method changed to automatic 
unloaders, or the bridge equipped with an excavating 
bucket. The unit of bulk for unloading them became the 
excavating bucket, varying from one and one-half to ten 
tons in the earlier machine and seventeen tons at the 
present time. 
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The Brown Hoist 

“During the year 1880, the late Alex. E. Brown be- 
came interested in the problem of ore unloading and as he 
brought to bear the force of a well-trained mind, it 1s 
not strange that this marked the beginning of great im- 
provements in the method of ore unloading. How thor- 
oughly Mr. Brown impressed his personality upon the 
industry is showh by the fact that to this day any ma- 
chine that unloads ore is referred to by many as a “Brown 
Hoist.’ His reputation as an expert in the handling of 
material was world-wide. Many of us were closely assec- 
ciated with Mr. Brown in the development of this indus- 
try and we have pleasant memories of the thorough and 
painstaking manner in which he insisted that all his work 
be done, — 

“During the season of 1880 to 1881, Mr. Brown in- 
stalled on the N. -Y., P. & O. dock what I believe to be 
the first mechanical ore unloader to take the ore from the 
hold of the boat and deliver it either to cars or stock piles 
without rehandling. It consisted of two towers supporting 
a cableway, one tower being placed at the edge of the 
dock and having a hinged apron or boom that could be 
dropped down to carry the cable out over the boat, and 
the other being placed back of the stock pile. On the 
cable stretched. between these towers traveled a trolley 
from which was suspended the bucket or tub’ carrying 
the ore. Several tubs were placed in the hold of the boat 
so that the shovelers could be filling one tub while a full 
one was being hoisted and delivered to the, car or stock 
pile. Taking the ore from the hold of the vessel direct to 
the stock pile without stopping to reload or transfer the 
ore resulted in a great saving of time, the speed depend- 
ing upon the skill of the operator who did the hoisting 
and the number of shovelers employed. This first installa- 
tion consisted of three of these cableways. The hoisting 
was done by a 12-inch by 24-inch engine geared to three 
drums fitted with band friction clutch and brakes so that 
each drum could be ‘operated independently. 


“During the summer of 1882 there was installed on the 
docks of the Illinois Steel Company at South Chicago by 
Mr. Robert Aspin, some ore-handling rigs known as the 
Champion Hoists. The bucket was lowered into the hold, 
hoisted and swung back over the dock by means of the 
shear legs, the ore dumped from the bucket into wheei- 
barrows or tram cars, and in the later rigs, into hoppers 
with gates and chutes for delivering into the cars. It is 
interesting to note that this method of unloading was 
so efficient that it was not replaced until 1906, at which 
time the docks were’ equipped with more modern ma- 
chinery. 

“In 1884, Mr. McMyler applied the revolving derrick 
to ore unloading, using it to hoist the tubs of ore from 
the hold of the vessel and swing them over the car, or tu 
a tram car by which they were delivered to the stock pile. 
This was a very efficient means of handling small quanti- 
ties of ore where it could be delivered directly into the 
cars. These derricks, fitted with excavating buckets, are 
still in use for unloading ore where only small quantities 
are handled. * * # 

“In general, this method of ore unloading was followed 
until 1900. Many improvements were made in the de- 
tails of the machines, such as special hooks to facilitate 
the transfer of the hoist line from an empty to a full tub, 
as well as many other refinements, making what were 
then known as ‘fast plants.’ 

“The King Bridge Company, the McMyler Manufac- 
turing Company and others each built some particular type 
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of bridge, but they all depended upon men to shovel ore 
into the tubs, which were then hoisted by steam power 
and the ore dumped into car or stock pile. 
The Hulett Machine 

“After the development of the ‘Brown Hoist,’ the next 
radical improvement in ore unloading was made by G. H 
Hulett, who, while associated with the Webster, Camp & 
Lane Machine Company of Arkron, O., contracted with the 
Pittsburgh & Conneau Dock Company in September, 1898, 
for the construction of the first Hulett Automatic Ore Un- 
loader on their dock at Conneaut Harbor, O. This un- 
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tending back to cover a small stock pile in a receiving pit 
or temporary receptacle. On top of the girder is a trolley 
carrying a walking beam from which depends the bucket 
leg; at the lower end of this leg the bucket is attached 
eccentric to the center of the leg. In operating, the bucket 
discharges into a conveyor car which travels between the 
girders and the ore is delivered to cars on either of the 
four tracks, or to the stock pile under the cantilever. The 
bucket leg is carried on roller bearings and can be ro- 
tated through about % of a revolution. The bucket has 
sufficient spread, when open, to reach beyond the center 


a ,* 





MOVABLE CAR DUMPER AT WORK. 


loader marked a radical change in methods, doing away 
with the shovelful as a unit of bulk and using a grab 
bucket of ten tons’ capacity for the unit. While others 
had copied the ‘Brown’ machine and had made minor 
improvements or changes in details, Mr. Hulett was the 
first to make a radical change in methods, his machine 
being a real invention and marking a new era in ore 
handling, 

“The first Hulett machine consisted of a pair of gird- 
ers supported upon towers or legs carrying the girders 
high enough to provide locomotive clearance; these gird- 
ers span four tracks and in addition have a cantilever ex- 


of the space between hatches which enables the operator to 
take out about 95 per cent of the ore without the use of 
shovels, 

“The first machines built were all operated by steam 
and hydraulic pressure. Later electricity, combined with 
hydraulic pressure, was tried, while at present nearly all 
machines of this type are operated entirely by electricity. 
The first bucket tried on these machines had backs of a 
circular shape, which were later changed to rectangular, 
and still later replaced by flat scoops or trays without 
backs. ‘The buckets at present in use on the hydrauli2 
machines are the Flickinger-Blake patent, 
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“The entire machine is arranged to travel along the 
dock so as to reach all the hatches without shifting the 
boat. All the functions of the machine are performed by 
hydraulic pressure except the traversing of the machine 
along the dock and the conveyor car haulage, a pair of 
steam engines being provided for these operations. 

“The power equipment consists of a 150 H. P. locomo- 
tive type boiler, a steam pump delivering water at a 
pressure of 1,000 Ibs. per square inch, and a steam ac- 
cumulator having 50-inch steam cylinder, 21-inch water 
cylinder and a stroke of 8 feet. The operator is located 
in the bucket leg directly over the bucket, and from this 
point controls the opening and closing of the bucket, 
rotating the bucket leg, hoisting and trolleying. One man 
is thus able to deliver the ore from the boat to the con- 
veyor car. In addition there is required a fireman, and 
also an engineer to look after the moving of the machine 
along the dock and operate the conveyor car haulage. 

“This machine marked a very radical change in the 
method of unloading ore. It was first tested out in 1899 
and put into regular service in 1900. At the time this 
machine was put into service it was costing about nineteen 
cents a ton to unload ore, while with this machine it was 
possible to handle it for less than six cents a ton. While 
this machine was being developed, F. E. Hulett designed 
and patented an excavating bucket that could be con- 
trolled entirely by ropes. A study of the ordinary clam- 
shell bucket had shown that the action of the cutting 
edges of the bucket was not correct for digging ore. The 
edges of the bucket move approximately in an are of a 
circle. In order to properly dig heavy ore it is necessary 
to give the open bucket a very wide reach and the first 
movement of the cutting edges should be approximately 
vertical, thus approximating the action of a shovel when 
digging. 

“This excavating bucket was first tried out in the 
spring of 1901 and proved so successful that during the 
fall of 1901 and spring of 1902, seventy-two standard ore- 
handling bridges and ten revolving derricks were rebuilt 
and equipped with one and one-half-ton capacity buckets of 
this type, and while these buckets did not show so great 
a saving in the cost of unloading as did the ten-ton buckets, 
they made a material saving and were sometimes used to 
take out about forty per cent of the cargo. The vessel was 
then moved to a dotk equipped with the ten-ton unloaders 
for cleaning up, as the large machines could reach the ore 
between the hatches and clean up in better time. The 
smaller buckets necessitated so much shoveling to secure 
the ore between the hatches that to facilitate this work 
(Max Andrews, of M. A. Hanna & Company, designed and 
built a special machine to expedite the moving of this ore 
within the reach of the excavating bucket. This machine 
consisted ot a pair of drums operated by an electric motor. 
The drums were fitted with clutches and the operator could 
quickly start or stop either drum with the motor running 
at constant speed. 

“The ropes ran from the drums through snatch blocks 
to scrapers. Two men would drag the scraper back and 
hold it in position to dig the ore, and the machine opera- 
tor would then throw in the clutch on the drum and drag 
the scraper loaded with ore within reach of the excavat- 
ing bucket. Other buckets of this type were developed by 
the Brown Hoisting Machinery Company, the Hoover & 
Mason Company, and others, of capacities up to five, and 
later ten and fifteen-ton sizes, so that the standard sys- 
tem of unloading became either the Hulett Unloader of 
ten to seventeen tons capacity, or an excavating bucket. 
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“While we may be inclined to look with pardonabie 
pride upon the modern development of the ore unloader, 
we must not forget that the earlier machines did their 
work well, and were more efficient in handling the small 
quantities then required than the present machines would 
have been. It has required the united work of the ship 
builder, the dock builder and the shipper, with the builder's 
of unloaders, to bring about the present condition. 

“Before the mining of the Mesaba ores, or the crus)- 
ing of the hard ores, the excavating buckets of to-day would 
have had a hard time. It would be impossible for them 
to handle the large lumps of hard ore that were formerly 
shipped from the mines, but as this is all crushed before 
loading into the boats, the problem is much easier. 


Pennsylvania Ore Dock 


“The latest and most modern ore dock on the lakes 
is the new dock of the Pennsylvania Company. The stor- 
age yard has an area of forty acres of reclaimed land. 
There is a concrete dock wall, 1,000 feet long, resting 
upon concrete piles. The storage pit walls are 800 feet 
long, providing a storage yard of 1,000,000 tons capacity. 
The dock wall and storage pit walls are connected by reir- 
forced concrete ties spaced 20 feet centers and resting on 
a double row of piles. 

“The unloading equipment consists of four Hulett un- 
loaders equipped with seventeen-ton buckets. These ui- 
loaders have a main span of 71 feet, spanning” four rail- 
road tracks and a cantilever 56 feet, which enables them 
to deliver the ore 116 feet from the face of the dock. At 
the water level the open bucket has a maximum reach of 
65 feet 21% inches from the face of the dock. The total 
weight of each unloader is about 730 tons. For delivering 
the ore to the main storage yard there is a large ore han- 
dling bridge, Fig. 13, having a main span of 266 feet, an‘ 
a cantilever at each end of 170 feet. In operation the 
ore is delivered by the seventeen-ton bucket to a sixty-five- 
ton receiving hopper between the girders of the machine, 
from which it is drawn into a fifty-ton Larry car equipped 
with scales for weighing the ore as it is discharged into 
the car or stock pile. This Larry car can discharge the 
ore into cars on either of the four tracks, or into the 
temporary stock pile under the cantilever, from which 
the bridge handles it to the main stock pile. * * * 


= 


When fully open the shells have a spread of 21 feet. 3 
inches and, in addition, a telescopic motion of 3 feet. 
* %* * Frequently in cleaning up a boat the operator 
will gather a small quantity of ore and drop it in a pile 
repeating the operation until he can secure a full load for 
the bucket. * * * 

“The motors are of the following capacities: Walking 
beam hoist, 300 H. P.; trolley, 100 H. P.; bucket closing. 
100 H. P.; bucket rotating, 35 H. P.; motor operating hop- 
per gates and for moving the machine along the docs, 
150 H. P.; Larry travel, 150 H. P.; opening and closing 
Larry gates, 35 H. P. With these motors it is possible 
for the bucket to make a complete cycle in fifty seconds, 
and as the receiving hopper has a capacity of sixty-five 
tons, it is not necessary for the operator to wait for the 
Larry car operator to draw out each bucketful. Since the 
Larry car has a capacity of fifty tons and to properly load 
a car it must make two discharges, it is evident that it is 
not necessary to lose time in accurately judging the amount 
drawn from the receiving hopper. 

“The crew for operating each unloader consists of 
one operator in bucket leg for opening, closing and rotat- 
ing bucket, and operating trolley; one operator in the 
Larry for filling, weighing and discharging; in addition, the 
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railroad company usually furnishes a check weighman in 
the Larry. There is also one oiler required for each ma- 
chine and for the group of four machines there is usually 
employed one master mechanic and one electrician. 

“In cleaning up the boat there is an average of four 
shovelers for each machine during the final cleanup. Each 
of the four machines on this dock discharge into cars 
placed on one of the four lines of tracks spanned by the 
machine. Between each pair of tracks is a narrow-gauge 
track on which runs an electric shunter especially designed 
for this work. In operation, the empty cars are delivered 
by locomotive within reach of this shunter, which takes 
five empties on the tracks on each side of it, placing them 
under the two unloaders which it is serving. As each car 
is filled the shunter moves the line of five cars forward 
until all have been filled; it then delivers the loads to the 
outgoing end of the yard, where a locomotive takes them 
for making up into trains, the shunter returning for an- 
other string of empties. 

“As an indication of how thoroughly all the operations 
in connection with these unloaders are carried on with 
clock-like precision, I will cite one record which was made 
on Aug. 20, 1912, by the Superior Extension and New 
Union docks, at Ashtabula harbor. During an operating 
day of twenty hours, there was unloaded from eight boats 
a total of seventy thousand tons. This required 1,319 cars 
for its transportation, or a car of ore every 55 seconds as 
an average, and as this time included the moving of- the 
boats to and from the dock, it is evident that there must 
have been the utmost precision and harmony in the opera- 
tion of the entire equipment. Another record was made 
on Aug. 12, 1912, at Conneaut, where a cargo of 10,636 
tons was unloaded in 2 hours and 52 minutes. So far as I 
know, this is the fastest unloading on record. The equip- 
ment on this dock consisted of four 5-ton Brown machines, 
four 10-ton and one 15-ton Hulett machines. 

“What the future may have in store for ore unloading 
I do not think any of us wish to prophesy. I do believe, 
however, that whatever improvements are made in ore 
handling in the future, if we are to make any great in- 
crease in capacity, must come through some such radical 
change as was made in the methods when the excavating 
bucket and the Hulett machine superseded the hand 
shovel.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Orders permitting intervention have been issued in 
Docket No. 8194, Wisconsin & Arkansas Lumber-Co. et 
al. vs. St. L., I. M. & Sou. Ry. Co. et al., and Sub-No. 1, 
Neimeyer Lumber Co. vs. St. L., I. M. & Sou., to the 
following firms: Central Coal & Coke Co., Chicago Lum- 
ber & Coal Co., Gulf Lumber Co., Crowell & Spencer 
Lumber Co., Ltd., Enterprise Lumber Co., Germain & 
30yd Lumber Co., Kerby Lumber Co., Louisiana Central 
Lumber Co., Louisiana Long Leaf Lumber Co., Long Bell 
Lumber Co., Nona- Mills Lumber Co., Ltd., Natalbany 
Lumber Co., Pickering Lumber Co., Sabine Tram Co., 
West Lumber Co., and the Angelina County Lumber Co.; 
also to the St. L., & S. F. R. R. Co. 

An order has been issued reopening Docket Nos. 
544 and 5764, Bascom-Porter Co., and the Bascom-French 
Co. vs. A., T. & S. F., for further hearing upon the 
question in connection with 3544 of reparation merely, 
and in the latter case for a rehearing of the entire case. 
Pending such hearings, the order entered on June 14, ‘in 
5764, will remain in full force and effect, but the order 
entered on June 14, in 3544, awarding reparation in the 
sum of $996.45, is set aside. 
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HELP FOR TRAFFIC MAN 


This department is conducted by a traffic man of 
long experience and wide knowledge. In it he will an- 
swer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We 
do not desire to take the place of the traffic man, but to 
help him in his work. We reserve the right to refuse 
to answer any questions that we judge it unwise to 
answer or that involve situations that are too complex 
for the kind of investigation contemplated. Questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. No answers 
will be given by mail. 

Address “Help for Traffic Man,” The Traffic Service 
Bureau, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, Ill. 


Weighing of Cars 

Q.—We would be pleased if you will kindly advise us 
what the ruling is where the transportation companies 
are unable to weigh cars on account of scales~ being out 
of order. 

Our contention is that the minimum weight covering 
the commodity is all that can be assessed regardless of the 
capacity of the car. We refer particularly to sand and 
stone. 

A.—The only ruling of the carriers to apply where the 
transportation companies are unable to weigh cars on ac- 
count of scales being out of order is that the agent use 
the best means at hand to determine what the car may 
weigh and should it be sand, for instance, information is 
in the hands of all agents at sand shipping points that 
wet sand should, in the absence of scale weight, be billed 
at 3,600 lbs. per cubic yard, the agent ascertaining the 
car dimensions, either from looking at the dimensions as 
stenciled on the car or from the Railway Equipment Regis- 
ter. Our opinion does not coincide with that of the corre- 
spondent for the very reason that a carload of sand or 
stone loaded to the full capacity of the car would exceed 
the truck capacity or maximum carrying weight of the car. 
Agents are instructed not to permit the loading of cars 
to more than 110 per cent of the marked capacity of the 
car, and in the loading of sand or stone great care is exer- 
cised that the cars are not overloaded. 


Legal Rate 

Q.—I notice in your issue of Nov. 6, under caption 
“Legal Rate,” you state that the rate shown in the issue of 
the individual line will apply and the ruling you quote, of 
course, had bearing in the case it covered; but suppose 
that the committee tariff in this particular case had been 
lower than the individual issue rate, would shipper not be 
entitled to use the lower rate legally published in the 
agency issue? 

A.—Lower rate could not be legally published in 
agency issue based on statement of facts as recited in issue 
of November 6, as the rate in the individual lines’ issue 
would be the legal rate and, therefore, the only rate. 

When a rate is not legally established, it cannot be 
used regardless of the fact. that it may be lower than a 
rate on the same commodity legally established. In other 
words, the rate in an agency issue published after a rate 
in an individual line’s tariff has been legally published 
is not in effect. 

Mixed Carloads 


Q.—We refer to answer published in your issue of Oct. 
30, page. 926, regarding the shipping of various commodi- 
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ties in mixed carloads from Portland, Me., to West Presque 
Isle, Me., and West Caribou, Me. . 

Your answer is that the commodities may be shipped 
in mixed carloads providing there is 10 per cent or more of 
either commodity loaded in the car. 

According to our interpretation of Rule 10, Official 
Classification, it must be 10 per cent of the commodity 
taking the highest carload rate, before the shipment may 
be mixed. 

Will you please publish in your next issue if our un- 
derstanding is correct? 

A.—Answer in issue of Oct, 30, page 926, pertains 
only to two commodities, and the one carrying the greater 
rate happened to be the one in conjunction with which a 
lower minimum would apply, and in consequence a state- 
ment that either commodity could be mixed provided 10 
per cent thereof was loaded, is correct. The same answer 
would not hold good generally, but in this specific case it 
is our thought that the correspondent might believe that 
he could not load, say 90 per cent, of the article carrying 
the higher rate, if he so desired. 


DECISION MAY BE MODIFIED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


As a result of objections so vigorous that it may be 
said that they were heated, the Treasury Department is 
expected to change the language of Treasury Decision No. 
35,708 before it becomes effective on Jan. 1. The objec- 
tions were voiced in a formal manner on Nov. 11 by repre- 
sentatives of the largest exporting interests of the coun- 
try and by representatives of the railroads in Central 
Freight Association territory. 

The Treasury Decision, issued at the behest of the sta- 
tistical force of the Department of Commerce, requires 
exporters, among other things, to prepare and forward with 
the goods, an original export declaration and an abstract 
thereof, “to accompany the same to the port of exporta- 
tion.” That declaration is also to state the actual cost or 
true market value at the time and place of shipment and 
give the names flag and motive power of the ship on which 
the shipment is to move. 

“If literal compliance with those regulations is ex- 
pected or required, I know millers who will give up any 
effort to export flour,” said A. P. Husband, representing 
the Millers’ National Federation. ‘The way to run a mill 
profitably is to run it every day and every hour of every 
day, and stop only when forced to do so. Mill products 
must be loaded as fast as they are produced and the 
shipper does not know the value or the destination until 
after the shipment is well on its way.” 


This is a typical declaration made to Assistant Secre- 
tary Peters of the Treasury Department, before whom a 
formal hearing on the subject was held. 

“We are now required to make about a dozen reports 
with respect to every article exported by us,” said A. W. 
McLaren, attorney for Morris & Co. “We would like to 
know that when we make this additional document we 
will not have to depart from the routine that is followed in 
making the others.” 

The protest was made by the Illinois Manufacturers’ 
Association, with John.M. Glenn, its secretary, as its repre- 
sentative; Chicago Association of Commerce, H. W. Ack- 
hoff; National Industrial Traffic League, F. T. Bentley; 
East Side Manufacturers’ Association of East St. Louis, P. 
M. Hanson; Denver Transportation Bureau, F. W. Maxwell; 
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Millers’ National Federation, A. P. Husband; Central 
Freight Association railroads, J. E. Weller and Frank J. 
Martin; Export Managers’ Association, George W. Smith; 
Inland Steel Co., C. L. Lingo; Morris & Co., A. W. Mc 
Laren; Quaker Oats Co., L. Richards. 

Mr. Richards was spokesman for the protestants. He 
pointed out the impracticability of having an export dec- 
laration accompany the goods. He said that no large busi- 
ness ever knows what there is in a given car, started from 
the manufacturing plant, until after the papers are received 
from the shipping clerks; that cars are loaded so as to 
get the benefit of different rates and not as lots that may 
be desired. by a particular customer, and the sorting is 
done at the port, if the shipment to a particular consignee 
is not so large as to enable the shipper to fill the order 
with a certain number of cars loaded with a particular 
commodity. 

Mr. Halstead, chief of the Customs Bureau of the Treas- 
ury, and Mr. Cook, from the Department of Commerce, 
unequivocally said that the language of the instructions, 
which had been sent to shippers, was not to be taken lit- 
erally. Mr. Weller said that the railroads understand the 
words, “The shipper must prepare the original export 
declaration and attach carrier’s extract and deliver both 
forms to the carrier with the goods to accompany the 
same to the port of exportation,” to mean that unless the 
declaration and the extract were actually tendered with 
the goods, it would be the duty of the carrier to refuse 
the shipment. 


Mr. Cook said that while the words implied that, the 
idea is to get information as to the shipments to the ports 
as early as the goods, so that when the ship’s manifest 
was made up, the statistics pertaining to it would be avail- 
able for the Department of Commerce, which is required 
by law to report figures. 


“It will be satisfactory if the declaration as to the 
quantity and value reach the port by the time the bill of 
lading does,’ said Mr. Cook, although, as Mr. Weller 
pointed out, the language gives no authority for sucha 
procedure. 


“T guess you have not said exactly what you mean,” 
said Mr. Halstead, who has charge of the collectors at the 
ports. He proceeded to explain that the statistics are col- 
lected for the benefit of exporters, who, he said, object if 
the statistics are even a week old. Mr. McLaren wanted 
to know whether it would not do for the exporters, such 
as the packers, to send in the data once a month. Mr. 
Cook said that that would not do because it would require 
endless work to check up the declarations with the ship’s 
manifests. Then Mr. McLaren wanted to know if the 
ships themselves could not compile all the additional data 
required by the government and the government agents 
said that that would not do because the manifests are 
made up from the railroad bills of lading and are not in 
the form desired by the government. 


Mr. Smith, of the Export Managers’ Association, finally 
suggested the solution which will probably be approved 
by the treasury officials. It is that the declaration shall 
go forward with the through bill of lading, when it is 
made up. All the shippers asked was that they be relieved 
from the obligation to send the declaration with the 
goods. That, as they all declared, is impracticable be- 
cause nobody knows, when goods are started for the ports. 
their final destination, the consignee or even the ship line 
by which they are to go forward. 

During the hearing it developed that the Treasur) 
Decision and the instructions issued thereunder do noi 
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agree. The decision itself requires the name of the ship, 
while the instructions say that shall be given “if possible.” 

Mr. Cook called attention to the fact that the informa- 
tion was to be given “if possible,” but the members of the 
delegation flourished the decision itself to show that they 
were not misquoting the government officials. 


“I suppose that is a slip of the printer,” said one of 
the government men, “because I intended it to read ‘if 


possible.’” At that point nearly everybody was talking - 


at once. Assistant Secretary Peters called a halt, pecause, 
as he said, he was not getting the points made and he felt 
certain that the stenographer was not. Mr. McLaren, who 
had the floor, said that shippers probably talk too much 
and too fast about the regulations put out by government 
officials, but at times the proposals made by the officials 
are so burdensome that the business man becomes unduly 
excited, because they mean so much to him. 

“We want to help you,” said Mr. Peters, “and I want 
to hear what you have to say. I suggest to Mr. Cook that 
he wait until the objectors have raised their points and 
then answer them.” 

Mr. Bentley, for the National Industrial Traffic League, 
commenting on the alternative proposition that the shipper 
might have the declaration made by the agent at the port, 
said that not all shippers have agents at the ports. He 
wondered if the railroads would act as agents. He looked 
at Messrs. Weller and Martin, but they said nothing. 
Mr. Bentley said the shipper does not know the value un- 
til the waybill is made out. According to the strict lan- 
guage of the instructions, the declaration would have to 
start with the switching ticket, when the cars are moved 
to be put into trains. Mr. Cook protested against such an 
interpretation, but it was pointed out that if he instruc- 
tions do not actually contradict themselves, in that they 
say that the declaraion must go forward with the goods, 
and then say the declaration may be made at the port, 
they certainly require the declaration to be made in time 
to go with the goods from the first movement by the in- 
land carrier. 

The main idea of the protestants was that the new 
requirements would place the interior exporter at a dis- 
advantage in comparison with the exporter at the seaboard, 
but the analysis, as made by the protestants after they 
reached Washington, was that, as printed, the new scheme 
could not be made to work at al, except by the shipper 
furnishing his declaration before the yard engine pulled 
the cars away from the loading platform. 


The upshot of the matter was that the language used 
in the instructions is not really what the government offi- 
cials wanted to say. Therefore the belief is that it will 
he modified so that the declarations of quantity, value and 
destination will go forward with the bills of lading and 
not with the goods. 


‘SERIOUS CAR SHORTAGE 


American railroads are confronted with one of the 
worst car shortage situations of recent years, according 
to W. E. Beecham of the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 
Railroad, and secretary of the Central and Western Asso- 
ciation of Car Service Officers, in session in Chicago. 

“There are four elements which have brought about 
‘nis situation,” explained Mr; Beecham. “They are the 
huge grain crop in this country, the movement of Canadian 
crain through this country for export, the unexpected in- 
dustrial tonnage resulting from war orders, and the run- 
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away steel market, which makes it impossible for the rail- 
roads to get new cars now that they want them. 

“The car problem has reached serious proportions. 
The St. Paul road, for instance, is having the heaviest ton- 
nage of its history, due to the trémendous spring wheat yield. 
Mine tonnage is growing heavier every day, due to the 
exceptional demands upon the steel mills and the copper 
situation. 

“The minute the northwestern lumber trade picks up 
—the southern lumber business has already begun to 
move—the roads throughout the Northwest will be abso- 
lutely unable to get cars enough. 

“American grain is not being exported in any large 
quantities at present. It is being piled away in our eleva- 
tors for home consumption. But when these are filled the 
market will have to be extended. Export grain now is — 
chiefly from Canada, passing through St. Paul to New 
York in bond. Canadian roads cannot handle the volume 
of trade. 

“In the East the roads are flooded with steel and 
other war orders. The coal roads are hauling unprece- 
dented tonnage due to the fact that British and German 
export has been stopped or hindered and non-coal-producing 
countries are forced to turn to us. 

“Even the southern roads are doing better and the 
whole prospect points to an unusual car famine, especially 
should a cold snap come, suddenly precipitating heavy 
coal orders from small dealers, who keep no reserve on 
hand. The surplus of idle cars that have been on our 
reports does not represent the actual situation; it is not 
any real surplus at all, for most of those cars are in bad 
condition or are antiquated equipment, which is of little 
use in practical work. 

“The whole situation points to a return of railroad 
prosperity with employment for thousands of men who 
otherwise would be out of work. Naturally it means that 
the railroads will be in the market for improvements 
when the season opens next spring if conditions remain 
as they are now.” 


RAILWAY OPERATIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A practically complete summary of the result of opera- 
tion in September, covering 167 roads with a mileage of 
224,794, shows a continuance of the increase in prosperity 
indicated in the first partial summary. For the courtry as 
a whole and for each of the districts the operating rev- 
enue in September, 1915, was impressively greater than 
for the corresponding month in the preceding year, 

For the country as a single district, the operating 
revenue rose from $261,719,958 to $278,088,419. The ex- 
penses declined from $172,942,215 to $172,127,597, causing 
the net to rise from $88,777,743 to $105,960,822. That gives 
a’ net per mile of $471 as compared with $397 in September, 
1914. 

In the eastern district, the roads with a_mileage of 
55,900 had an increase in the operating revenue from $111,- 
439,514 to $120,582,437. Expenses declined from $75,969,626 
to $75,616,678. The net rose from $35,469,888 to $44,965,- 
759, or from $635 to $804 per mile. 

In the southern district, with a mileage of 42,994, the 
operating revenue rose from $36,177,290 to $39,138,095. 
Expenses declined from $26,979,881 to $26,123,055, causing 
the net to rise from $9,127,409 to $13,015,040, or from $219 
to $309 per mile. 

In the western district, with a mileage of 126,800, the 
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operating revenue rose from $114,103,154 to $118,367,887. 
Expenses rose from $69,992,708 to $70,387,864. The net 
rose from $44,110,446 to $47,980,023, or from $351 to $378 
per mile. 

For the country as a whole the operating revenue for 
the three months of the current fiscal year went up from 
$769,408,274 to $792,831,957. Expenses tumbled from $520,- 
672,508 to $508,325,042. The net bounded forward from 
$248,735,766 to $284,506,915, or from $1,114 to $1,266 per 
mile. 

In the eastern district the operating revenue went for- 
ward from $330,780,605 to $348,224,861. The net declined 
from $227,917,797 to $222,836,450. The net jumped from 
$102,862,808 to $125,388,411, or from $1,842 to $2,243 per 
mile. 

There was but a small advance in the operating rev- 
enue in the southern district. It rose from $110,645,340 to 
$111,789,151. Expenses dropped from $82,535,006 to $77,- 


337,367, causing the net to rise from $28,110,334 to $34,- 
451,784, or from $671 to $818 per mile 

In the western district the operating revenue advanced 
from $327,982,329 to $332,817,945. Expenses were cut from 
$210,219,705 to $208,151,225, causing the net to go up from 
$117,762,624 to $124,666,720, or from $938 to $983 per mile. 


BOSTON TERMINAL REGULATIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU. 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


A more than ordinarily complicated situation at Bos- 
ton was disclosed to the commissioners on November 10, 
when they listened to arguments in I. and S. No.. 662, 
Terminal Regulations at Boston, and the formal com- 
plaint of the National Dock and Storage Co. against the 
Boston & Maine. Edgar J. Rich spoke for the Boston & 
Maine and other railroads and J. Hale Barnum, assistant 
attorney-general of Massachusetts, for the protestants. 

Right at the base of the whole proposition is the 
query as to whether a contract with the state of Massa- 
chusetts, on the one hand, and the Boston & Maine and 
the New Haven, on the other, shall be held to be morally 
binding so as to prevent an increase of rates when com- 
modities are shipped over the Commonwealth Pier at Bos- 
ton, which is owned by the state. Mr. Barnum did not 
contend that the contract is binding on the Commission, 
nor did he contend that the railroads or any- other party 
interested can sue for the specific performance of the 
contract. 


The contract was made when the railroads were seek- 
ing extensions of their lines. The state allowed the ex- 
tensions on condition that they should absorb the ten 
cents a ton wharfage over the Commonwealth Pier and 
thereby place shippers over it on an equality with ship- 
pers over the Boston & Maine pier. 

Massachusetts constructed that pier so as to induce the 
ships of the Hamburg-American and White Star lines to 
come into the harbor. Mr. Rich admitted that the ships 
of those lines cannot satisfactorily dock at the railroad 
pier. 

The arrangement proceeded smoothly until the Na- 
tional Dock and Storage Co. complained to the state utility 
commission, alleging that the refusal of the railroads to 
absorb the wharfage of that company while absorbing at 
the Commonwealth Pier constituted illegal discrimination. 
The state board agreed with the dock company, which also 
filed complaint with the interstate body. 

The railroads cured the intrastate discrimination by 
publishing tariffs cancelling absorptions over piers other 
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than its own, so that now Massachusetts is protesting 
that the result of the tariffs which have been suspended 
would be to make the through rates, of which the dock 
charges must form a part, unreasonable. 

Mr. Barnum said that while he could not bind Massa- 
chusetts he is convinced that if the cancellation of absorp- 
tions is allowed, the state must absorb the wharfage 
charge or allow the ships that came to the port on its 
invitation and on a contract with it, saying that charges 
over the Commonwealth dock would be no higher than 
over the railroad dock, to cut out Boston as a terminal 
port or port of call. He thinks Massachusetts will pay. 


POSTING OF TARIFFS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has issued a revised circular pre- 
scribing. conditions under which carriers may depart from 
the strict letter of section 6, which requires them to post 
tariffs at passenger and freight stations. It carries no 
changes that have not already, been published, but com- 
bines all the changes in one publication, which super- 
sedes the one issued in 1908 to become effective Jan. 1, 
1909. This revised circular displaces the old one and 
its amendments as of December 1. 

The new matter, issued in June, orders each carrier 
to require its agent at every station, upon receipt of 
a tariff or supplement, to immediately write or stamp 
upon the title page the date upon which it was received, 
and to keep and preserve a separate record, by I. C. C. 
numbers, and supplement numbers, of the receipt of each 
tariff or supplement, showing the date when received and 
the date when posted. 

Other new matter, published at various times, des- 
ignates the points at which complete files may be kept 
by carriers whose lines do not reach the places designated 
in the order for the filing of complete files, as, for in- 
stance, the Atchison shall keep its files at Topeka in- 
stead of Wichita; The Texas & Pacific at Dallas instead 
of at Fort Worth, and the Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe 
at Galveston instead of at Houston. 


MILK AND CREAM RATES 


Philadelphia milk interests made an effort on No- 
vember 4 to convince the Commissioners that milk and 
cream rates into Philadelphia from the nearby territory 
and from western New York are too high. Robert Jenks, 
for the Milk Exchange, said the service was inexpensive 
and the railroads had no justification for the advances 
that have been made since 1906, which, he claims, av- 
erage 50 per cent and run as high as 77. Russell Duane, 
also representing the exchange, said that if the Com- 
mission forced the milk dealers of Philadelphia to in- 
crease the price of milk, as he said, failure to give re- 
lief, would result in an increase of $2,000,000 in the milk 
bill if the advance is only from eight to nine cents a 
quart. 

Henry Wolf Bikle, for the Pennsylvania, said the 
service is costly and the return on it is less than on 
either passenger or freight. He said the rates are lower 
than those prescribed by the Commission in the Lacka- 
wanna milk case, involving rates to New York City. He 
said the railroads should not be asked to make rates so 
that Philadelphia dealers can keep the price of milk 
down to eight cents a quart, while in every ;other city 
of comparable size the price is nine or ten cents, 
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PERSONAL NOTES 


A recent appointment in the traffic department of 
the cooperage industry is that of E. H. Williams as traffic 
manager ‘of the J. D. Hollingshead Co., Chicago. Mr. 
Williams is an Indiana man from South Bend, but for 
the last eight or ten years has been connected with the 
New York Central Railroad as cashier and chief clerk. 

















E. H. WILLIAMS. 


For several years he was chief tracing and rate clerk 
of the C. & E. I. R. R. The J. D. Hollingshead Co. is 
the largest manufacturer of and dealer in tight and slack 
cooperage and cooperage stock in America. Its business 
has prompted it to add Mr. Williams to its Chicago office 
in order to handle the volume of traffic. 

The Southern Pacific Co. has concluded to establish 
a freight and passenger office in the Northwest and has 
selected Minneapolis as the city for its location. C. A. 
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David has.been appointed district freight and passenger 
agent there. Robert Gunderson is appointed traveling 
freight agent. 


W. F. Harrison is appointed traveling freight agent 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Co., with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md., vice David H. Streett, promoted. 


E. A. Peacock has been appointed commercial agent 
of the Trinity & Brazos Valley, with office at Fort Worth, 
Tex. J. E. Meroney has been appointed commercial agent 
at Corsicana, Tex. 


W. B. McGroarty, agent of the freight department 
of the Southern Railway and the Piedmont Air Line at 
Baltimore, Md., has been appointed general agent, with 
office at Baltimore. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad Co. 
and Central New England Railway Co. announce that 
James P. Branagan is appointed traveling freight agent, 
with office at Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The Illinois Central Railroad Co. announces the fol- 
lowing appointments: Charles R. Phoenix, general east- 
ern agent, New York, N. Y., vice Walter E. Downing, 
who died, and William B. Ryan, commercial agent, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., vice Mr. Phoenix. 

L. D. McCollum, commercial agent of the Atlantic 
Coast Line at Augusta, Ga., has been appointed com- 
mercial agent, with office at Columbia, S. C., vice D. Y. 
Monteith, resigned to engage in other business, and J. H. 
Kinard has been appointed commercial agent, with office 
at Augusta, vice Mr. McCollum. 

The Duluth, Missabe & ‘Northern Railway Co. an- 
nounces that C. W. Kieswetter is appointed assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, and will have full charge of traffic 
matters in connection with the business of the Minnesota 
Steel Co. He will perform such other duties as may 
be assigned to him by the general freight and passenger 
agent. 
Marvin Hughitt, Jr., has been appointed general 
traffic manager of the Chicago & Northwestern Railroad. 
Mr. Hughitt entered the service in 1882 in the general 
freight department, having served recently as_ freight 
traffic manager. Frank P. Eyman was appointed his suc- 
cessor, and Henry W. Beyers becomes assistant freight 
traffic manager. 

T. S. Ford, auditor, San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf Rail- 
road, San Antonio, Tex., announces that he has resigned 
to take = rest after three or four years’ strenuous labor 
without any vacation, and then will take up railroad work 
again. He has been engaged for twenty-five years in 


‘railroad accounting, and during that time has been con- 


nected with a number of different railroads. He has been 
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auditor of four different railroads. He has been more or 
less active in the last year in a propaganda for a national 
organization of railroads. 

Homer B. Vanderblue, professor of transportation at 
Northwestern University School of Commerce, has re- 
ceived the second Hart, Schaffner & Marx prize of $500. 
The essay which drew the prize was on the subject of 
railroad valuations. Mr. Vanderblue graduated from North- 
western University in 1911 and took his master’s degree 
in the same university the following year. The last two 
years he spent at Harvard, where he received the Ph.D. 
degree last spring. 

The promotion of James E. Gorman, chief traffic offi- 
cer, to chief executive officer of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific Railroad System has been announced and is 
being cited as another illustration of the idea that the 
traffic department is the real heart of the railroad, though 
it has been the exception that men have been chosen 
from the traffic departments as presidents or chief ex- 
ecutives. Mr. Gorman has been successful as the rail- 
road’s merchant in the sale of transportation. 


DOINGS OF THE TRAFFIC CLUBS 


Monday evening, Nov. 8, the Traffic Club of Pittsburgh 
inaugurated the custom of inter-period dinners. Hereto- 
fore, the informal dinner functions of the organization have 
been held at the same time as the bi-monthly business 
meetings prescribed by the rules, but President Townsend, 
inspired by a desire to promote fellowship by more fre- 
quent gatherings, has exercised the discretion vested in 
his office by calling special meetings to be preceded by 
dinners. The number in attendance was greater than at 
most regular meetings in the past. Dinner was served at 
6 o’clock, during which a program was given by Miss Anna 
Laura Johnson, soprano, and Mrs. Elizabeth J. Davis, con- 
tralto, as soloists, and the Greater Pittsburgh Quartet. 
There was the usual chorus singing by the company with 
W. A. Davis as precentor. Following the dinner, Fred 
Zimmerman, traffic vice-president of the Monon and presi- 
dent of the Traffic Club of Chicago, addressed the com- 
pany, by invitation, on the “Advancement of Traffic Clubs,” 
using the Chicago organization as an exemplar. B. C. 
Stevenson, vice-president of the Clover Leaf; Toledo and 
Pittsburgh Traffic Clubs’ ex-presidents, E. C. Sattley, F. 
A. Ogden and BE, F. Lalk, and J. B. Nessle, G. F. A., New 
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York Central Lines, and Guy S. McCabe, G. F. A., Penn- 
sylvania Lines, all gave interesting talks. “Uncle Sam” 
Seymour illustrated the art of playing six instruments at 
one time. A brief business meeting concluded the even- 
ing’s activities. Under the new policies inaugurated by 
J. F. Townsend, the board of governors has received in 
the neighborhood of one hundred applications for mem- 
bership. Chairman Glen A. Aiken and 'Committeemen F. 
N. Hait and Wm. Padden were in direct charge of the 
evening’s entertainment. 


The Transportation Club of Detroit will have a “Lake 
Men’s” luncheon, Saturday, Nov. 13, at the Board of 
Commerce, in honor of the navigation men enrolled in 
the club. William Livingstone, president of the Lake Car- 
riers’ Association and president of the Dime Savings Bank, 
will taJk about “Lake Transportation Problems.” 


The Traffic Club of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com- 
merce held its November meeting at the Hotel Metropole, 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD MEN ARE ALWAYS IN DEMAND, AND THE 
Traffic World is the logical medium for getting the men 
and the positions in touch with one another. The rates 
for classified advertisements are as follows: $2.00 per 
inch first insertion, $1.00 per inch second insertion, $0.50 
per inch each additional insertion, payable in advance. 
Keyed advertisements forwarded free and all correspond- 
ence held in strict confidence. 

THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 So. Market Street, Chicago. 





WANTED—Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER AND 
CLAIM AGENT. Now employed as traffic manager, han- 
dling 6,500 straight carlots—450 cars L. C. L. shipments— 
claim collections, $17,500 yearly. Expert on rates, routing 
claims.* Best references. J. S. 92, care The Traffic World, 


Chicago, Ill. 


Young man of sober and temperate habits, twenty- 
five years of age, single, genial disposition, and a good 
mixer, desires position as TRAVELING or SOLICITING 
FREIGHT AGENT. Seven years’ experience in freight 
agencies at competitive points, four years of same as 
soliciting and local freight agent with present employers. 
Familiar with rates, routes, ete., and a general or working 
knowledge of all matters pertaining to traffic work. 
Desires a change on account of future advancement with 
present employers obstructed by nepotism. Gilt-edge 
reference. A. D. 191, care The Traffie World, Chicago, Ill. 
Ill. 


Position as TRAFFIC MANAGER, by married man, 
30 years of age. Competent in traffic affairs, wide ex- 
perience, large aequaintance among railroad traffic 
officials. Capable in operating capacity, proficient in han- 
dling claims to quick settlement. Can organize a de 
partment that will save you money. Now employed by 
large steam road organization. Will locate anywhere; 
familiar all territories. P. K. 64, The Traffic World, 
Chicago. . 
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High-grade man as TRAFFIC MANAGER for large 
industry. Fully equipped as to all requirements covering 
rates, transportation and legal matters. Long and inti- 
mate association with leading traffic officials. At present 
employed in executive capacity. O. G. 58, The Traffic 
World, Chicago, III. 
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Safe Arrival of Your Goods Assured 


Use a Container That Has Survived Every Test for Two Thousand Years 


The Slack Barrel 


Practically Eliminates 
Damage Claims. 
Delivers Your Goods in 
Fresh, Prime Condition 
and Keeps Them 
That Way. 


Dust 
Dirt 
Germ 
Damp 


Proof 


Economical 
Sensible 
Durable 
Dependable 





Our Slack Barrels Preserve the Contents 


Were there nothing else to recommend it, the sturdy, re- 
liable qualities of the properly built slack barrel should 
strongly appeal to the shipper and convince him that it is 
an ideal container for the transporting, and afterward 
keeping in stock, of many commodities intended for human 
consumption and for utility purposes. 

But there are sanitary features of the slack barrel which 
heretofore have not been given sufficient consideration, 


and which should greatly concern consumers of food prod- 
ucts and merchants, as well as the carrying companies 


J. D. HOLLINGSHEAD COMPANY, 
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In Two Sizes 


The Whole Barrel Will 
Contain, of Various 
Commodities, 
‘Approximately 200 
Pounds. 
The Half Barrel. 
(Something New.) 
Convenient Size. 
~ Strongly Built. 
\Easy to Handle, 
j Inexpensive, 
Sanitary. 
Capacity, 100 Pounds. 


and shippers. Chiefly, these are the ability of such pack- 
ages, either half or whole sized, to withstand unavoidable 
exposure to the elements and rough usage ‘in transit and 
at the same time protect the contents from deterioration 
and from being contaminated by surroundings. Also, that 
when used as containers of food articles, in stores, our bar- 
rels effectively exclude foreign matter, odors, vermin, 
rodents and all forms of outward attack to which eatables 
constantly are exposed. 


We can and will help you to solve some of your package 
and shipping problems, if you will write us. 


208 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Peoples Gas Building 


For Lease 


KEITH CAR COMPANY 


CARS 











CHICAGO, ILL. 











ping and Corner irons. 


them as good as new. 


JE STEEL GOODS CO..CHICAGO 


Archer Ave. and Bonfield St. 


You Can Prevent Damage to Your Shipments 
By Using Acme Box Strapping on Your Wooden Cases 


Damage claims, so frequent when 
flimsy \packing cases are used, are entirely 
eliminated with the use of Acme Box Strap- 


They re-enforce second-hand cases and make 




















No. 7. Acme Barbed Box Strap 
Write for Catalog and Samples 


urdty ACME STEEL GOODS CO. 







CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Nov. 10, with Vice-Chairman Robb presiding. Reports were 
submitted’ by the Ohio River Improvement and Terminal 
Facilities Committees. The December meeting will be 
addressed by a prominent railroad official and all members 
of the local railroad fraternity will be invited to attend. 





The Traffic Club of Kansas City held its twentieth 
luncheon in the Francis First Room, Hotel Baltimore, 
Friday, Nov. 5, President Frank M. Cole presiding. ‘The 
guests of honor and speakers were Sir Jos. B. Braithwaite 
and Hon. W. P. Tuckett, representing the foreign bond- 
holders’ committee of the K. C. M. & O. Ry. Co., who spoke 
on the prospects of building the road into Kansas City. 
President Dickinson and other officials of the road, bank- 
ers and others interested in the project were guests of 
the club. Two hundred were in attendance. Wm. Morris, 
originator of the Morris Plan Savings Bank, was also a 
speaker. The annual dinner will be held Dec, 1. 





The following officers and directors constitute the 
board of trustees of the Salt Lake City Transportation 
Club for the year 1915-1916: A. R. McNitt, president; R. K. 
Brown, first vice-president; J. B. Bean, second vice-presi- 
dent; W. R, Spettigue, third vice-president; C. L. McFaul, 
fourth vice-president; R. E. Rowland, secretary; W. C. 
Price, treasurer; Harry Clark, T. A. Martin, B. H. Prater 
and W. A. Nash, directors two-year term; H. E. Godwin, 
A. D. Pierson, J. H. Davis and G. W. Manning, directors 
one-year term. 


ELKINS ACT VIOLATED 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

On October 30, at Houston, Tex..the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railway pleaded guilty to two counts and the 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway Co. of Texas pleaded 
guilty to one count of indictments charging violations of 
the Elkins Act, and were assessed an aggregate fine of 
$3,000. 

The indictments involved were novel in character. 
They were based on the following facts: The M. K. & T. 
Railway Co. operates the railroads owned by several sub- 
sidiary railroad companies in the Southwest. The position 
of director in one of these subsidiary, non-operating com- 
panies is a sinecure. It appears that like several larger 
systems operating in the Southwest, the M. K. & T., upon 
acquiring the subsidiary lines and taking over the opera- 
tion of their property, availed itself of the opportunity 
thus presented of according to large shippers whose traffic 
it desired to have routed over its system the privilege of 
holding the purely nominal positions of directors in these 
non-operating companies. Under the Act to regulate com- 
merce common carriers are permitted to issue passes to 
directors of common carriers. Thus by securing appoint- 
ment as “dummy” directors the favored shippers were 
enabled to secure free passenger transportation for them- 
selves and their families. The indictments were drafted 
on the theory that the according to large shippers of free 
passenger transportation under such circumstances. in or- 
der to secure their freight business amounts to a device for 
granting conccessions from the lawful rate. While no 
court has been called upon to decide whether such a prac- 
tice violates the Elkins Act, yet the fact that the indict- 
ment was reommended by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and that the Missouri, Kansas & Texas pleaded 
guilty to the charge, tends to show that the Elkins Act is 
broad enough to cover such a situation. 





This prosecution does not mean that the mere fact 
that a man is a large shipper disqualifies him from becom- 
ing a railroad bona fide director, and in that capacity re- 
ceiving a pass. The feature of conditions in the South- 
west which led to this prosecution was that the favored 
shippers involved, although legally qualifying as directors, 
did not attend any directors’ meetings and were not ap- 
pointed because of their qualifications as directors, but 
merely for the purpose of securing their business as ship- 
pers—in other words, the element of good faith was 
lacking in their appointment. 


DISREGARD OF INSTRUCTIONS 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


On.complaint of the Commission, the federal grand 
jury for the southern district of Illinois, sitting at East 
St. Louis, has returned an indictment against the St. 
Louis, Iron Mountain & Southern in eight counts accusing 
it of having disregarded routing instructions given under 
section 15 of the Act to regulate commerce. This is the 
first indictment that has ever been returned for a failure 
to observe that part of the law. Heretofore shippers 
have been content to receive reparation, because dis- 
regard of routing instructions has not been believed to 
be an act of deliberation. 

There are through routes from Louisiana points to 
Chicago, via both East St. Louis and Thebes, in connec- 
tion with the Iron Mountain and Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois. In 1912 the Iron Mountain and the Chicago & 
Eastern Illinois disagreed on the question of furnishing 
equipment. Since that time the Iron Mountain officials 
have been diverting traffic destined to Chicago and routed 
via Thebes to the East St. Louis gateway, whereby they 
receive a larger division. 

In the instance covered by the Commission’s inves- 
tigation the shipper gave specific routing instructions via 
Thehes. Expecting the cars to move via that gateway, 
the shipper placed reconsignment orders there. The Iron 
Mountain, without the authority of the consignor or con- 
signee, it is alleged, diverted the shipment via East St. 
Louis. On presentation of these facts the grand jury 
returned the indictment. 





ANTHRACITE COAL CASE 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 

The G. B. Markle Co., Plymouth Coal Co., Watson, 
Dodson & Co., Inc., Hardee Bros. & Co., Inc., and H. E. 
Meeker have asked the Commission to reopen Docket No. 
4914, in re rates, practices, rules and regulations gov- 
erning the transportation of anthracite coal. They want 
the Commission to pass on the single question of what 
rates should be established from the Wyoming and Le- 
high regions to tidewater on buckwheat, rice and barley 
coal when for transshipment. They ask that the Com- 
mission enter an order finding that the present trans- 
shipment rates on buckwheat, rice and barley coal are 
unjust and unreasonable. 

The petition was presented by W. A. Glasgow, Jr., 
and Robert D. Jenks of Philadelphia, who have been 
prominent in the litigation concerning rates on anthracite 
coal. They assert that the railroads have been making 
rates on these smaller sizes of coal equal to that pre- 
seribed by the Commission for pea coal, in some of the 
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Scientists assert that the commercial 
and industrial supremacy of Chicago has 
been in the making for millions of years 
and that man has done little else than to 
accept and utilize Dame Nature’s handi- 
work. 

Far be it from us to take issue with the 
dictum of science; we do know, however, 
that early in the history of the growth 
of Chicago as the greatest railroad ter- 
minal The Belt Railway of Chicago became 
an important factor as the connecting 
link between the various lines radiating 
in all directions. 

Clearing yard of The Belt Railway of 
Chicago is the latest development in the 
transportation facilities of Chicago, bring- 
ing the roads using it into a more direct 
interchange, saving time and reducing 
expense. Twelve roads are now running 


The Belt Railway Company of Chicago, 229 Dearborn Station, 
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trains with their own power over The 
Belt Railway of Chicago into Clearing 
yard. In addition to these The Belt 
Railway of Chicago continues to serve, 
as formerly, the other roads entering 
Chicago and the operation of Clearing 
yard has had a quickening effect upon 
this traffic also. 


If you want to know more of this latest 
achievement in terminal operation we 
will be glad to send you, upon request, 
a recently issued folder covering the sub- 
ject in detail. 

And in the meantime, if you want 
your business through Chicago to make 
the best time or you want to locate your 
industry to secure all the benefits of the 
Chicago District, remember that The 
Belt Railway of Chicago is in a position 
to best serve you. 


FRANK A. SPINK, Traffic Manager § Telephone Harrison 3690 


Chicago, Ill. 
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Industrial Traffic Managers 


No matter how much experience you have had 
—nor how efficient you may be—‘“‘Western Freight 
Service’ can be of great assistance to you and 
your company. 


Hotel Powhatan 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Penn Avenue, 18th and H Streets, N. W. 


“Western Freight Service’ embraces the right 
to consult with a skilled organization of rate ex- 
perts and Interstate Commerce Attorneys. Above 
all, it gives you access to the finest and most ex- 
tensive commercial tariff file in the United States. 


The finest cabinet maker in the world could not | 
Produce a piece of art without a proper comple- 
ment of tools, You are efficient and experienced 
—but without our tariff file you are like a cabinet 
maker without “tools.” You need “Western Freight 
Service” to reach your highest efficiency and pro- 
duce the best results for your company. Through 
us you can aid your Sales Manager and Advertis- 
ing Manager. 


Overlooking the White House Grounds. 
One Square from the State, War and Navy 
Departments. New and Absolutely Fireproof. 


Refined Appointments, Excellent Cuisine. 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms, detached bath - - - $1.50andup 
Rooms, private bath - - - - $2.50 andup 


Write for Souvenir Booklet with Map. 
E. C. OWEN, Manager 


Write us and be convinced. 


Western Freight Traffic Association 
924-925-926 Karpen Building, Chicago, III. 
(Not an Auditing Bureau) 
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cases decided by it. The decisions in a number of cases, 
the petitioners point out, provide for rates on buckwheat, 
rice and barley coal that are less than the rate pre- 
scribed for pea coal. They suggest that the decisions 
prescribing lower rates on the smaller sizes is a prece- 
dent warranting the application of lower rates on those 
smaller sizes in all instances. To show the interest there 
is in having rates on those smaller sizes graded below 
the rate on pea coal, the petitions show that in the year 
1914 the Markle company alone shipped from its mines 
in the Lehigh region via the Lehigh Valley to tidewater 
at Perth Amboy, for transshipment by water, 94,650 tons 
of buckwheat No. 1, 55,132 tons of buckwheat No. 2, which 
is also known as rice coal, and 2,246 tons of barley coal. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 





THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


The Commission has set down for argument, on De- 
cember 3, the applications of the Atchison and Southern 
Pacific for permission to make rates from the Pacific 
Coast to the Atlantic on sugar, rice, barley, alfalfa meal, 
canned vegetables, salmon and so forth, via Galveston 
and New Orleans, without flattening rates. at inter- 
mediate points. They are the ones which the steam- 
ship companies are resisting, on the ground that the 
steamship companies have not reduced rates, wherefore 
there is no more competition than Congress intended 
should be created by the construction of a canal. The 
applications on which arguments are to be made are 
No. 10,172, the pioneer application of the character men- 
tioned, and Nos. 10,199, 10,227, 10,252 and 10,280. 

This is the first time there has been a clearly 
defined issue between competing carriers in respect to 
a fourth section application. Heretofore the fight has 
been between carriers on one hand and shippers on the 
other. The closing of the canal has not had any effect 
on the railroads who applied for permission to disre- 
gard the long-and-short-haul rule. They are proceeding 
on the assumption that the waterway will be opened 
without great delay, and that, inasmuch as the water 
lines greatly increased their takings during the time 
the canal was open, it is incumbent on them to make 
a fight for the retention of business, unless they are 
able to see some way of recouping their revenues, either 
by a large increase in the volume of business or an 
advance in rates on the business that the water lines 
have not been able to affect. , 


COAL RATE CONTROVERSY — 


THE TRAFFIC SERVICE NEWS BUREAU, 
Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 
Another threshing over of the long-standing contro- 
versy as to rates on coal and coke from Apalachia and St. 
Charles to destinations north of the Ohio, and the relation 
that should exist between them and rates from the Mid- 
dlesborough and Jellico fields took place before the Com- 
mission November 6. The arguments were on I. & S. 
docket No. 71, rates on coal from points on the L. & N. 
to points on the Big Four; I. & S. No. 321, rates on coal 
from Virginia Mines; No. 625, rates on coke from Virginia 
Mines, and No. 633, also on rates on coal from Virginia 
mines, and Docket No. 3771, Stonega Coke & Coal Co. vs. 
the L. & N. et al. 
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The L. & N., by various methods, for a number of 
years has been trying to advance rates from mines on 
its Cumberland division, on the theory that the rates in 
effect are not remunerative. The operators around St. 
Charles and Apalachia protest, and J. F. Bullitt, one of 
their attorneys, W. A. Glasgow, Jr., being the other, 
said that the intent of the L. & N. was to give:a prefer- 
ence to coal from the Middlesborough and. Jellico districts. 
The controversy has been on for so long a time that Mr. 
Glasgow said that every time he travels now on this case, 
he carriers four packing cases of documents with him in- 
stead of the small handful-he had to carry when it was be- 
gun. The protesting operators assert further that on the 
promise of the L. & N. as to rates, they made the large 
investments, that are now practically worthless on account 
of the unjust discriminations that have been practiced and 
which the tariffs under suspension propose to continue and 
extend. 

“If there is anything wrong with the existing through 
rates,” said Mr. Bullitt, “the fault lies in the divisions the 
L. & N. pays to roads north of the Ohio. In fact, Mr. 
Compton of the L. & N. testified that when the through 
rates were made, the roads north of the Ohio ‘trimmed’ the 
L. & N., and they continue to trim the southern roads. 
The C. & O. came into the territory north of the Ohio 
with West Virginia coal about 1900. It came as a beggar 
and took whatever divisions it could get. The L. & N. 
did likewise. 


“When the L. & N. asked for a rehearing in this case, 
as it had to after a futile appeal to the Federal court, it 
asserted that the divisions exacted by the roads north of 
the river were excessive and it indicated that it intended 
to ask for better treatment. On the hearing, however, Mr. 
Bruce (attorney for the L. & N.) abandoned that part of 
the case and the northern lines put in no testimony to 
justify the divisions they received. I don’t know whether, 
in view of that fact, this Commission can look into that 
matter. The northern lines, in view of the abandonment 
of that part of the case, probably would have a grievance 
if the Commission went into that phase. However, the 
fact is that there is substantial proof tending to show that 
the L. & N. may not be getting a fair return because the 
divisions are too low. The testimony shows that for equal 
hauls north of the river, hauls exceeding 299 miles (the 
distance from the mines to Cincinnati where the Big Four 
takes the coal), the divisions to the northern roads are 
greater than the divisions to the L. & N. from one-half 
to two mills per ton per mile. That is ridiculous when it 
is remembered that the L. & N. is the originating carrier. 

“But in view of the facts I have cited, this Commission, 
I am sure, will closely scrutinize the claim of the L. & N. 
that it is not a profitable business for it to carry coal from 
the St. Charles and Apalachia field on the present rates.” 

Helm Bruce and W. A. Colston defended the proposed 
increases for the L. & N., going at length into cost figures 
in the record to show that their client is not getting an 
adequate return. Mr. Glasgow also spoke for the protest- 
ing coal operators, reviewing the long record that has 
been made in the matter. 


MAKING OF FRAUDULENT CLAIM 
In connection with the making of a fraudulent claim 
against one of the eastern lines for alleged loss of property 
transported in interstate commerce, J. Goldleger has been 
convicted in the U. S. District Court at Scranton, Pa., of 
violating Section 10 of the Act to regulate commerce and 
sentenced to six months in jail and to a fine of $100, 
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Emblem of Satisfaction. 


A NATION COVERED IN AN HOUR. 


The late Lindon Bates, Jr., of the 
Belgium Relief Commission, New York 
telephoned the Secretary one day las 
December and outlined the urgent nee: 
for facilities in handling the vast quantity 
of supplies segregated in all parts of the 
United States for relief in Belgium. 


The Commission needed warehouses 
and personal representatives in every 
gateway city. Instantly the resources of 
one hundred great terminal warehouses 
were placed at their disposal. Telegrams 
were sent to all warehouse representatives 
to prepare for the movement. In one 
hour the whole matter was arranged. 


This is just one example of the effici- 
ency of THE AMERICAN CHAIN OF 
WAREHOUSES. Our facilities are at 
your disposal either collectively or 
separately, as you wish. Establish us as 
your branch houses. We do everything 
your own representatives could do, and 
more, without the expense. 


Warehousing, forwarding, pool car 
distribution, catalogues and merchandise 
relayed in connection with parcel post 
and express, city deliveries, etc., etc. 


Make inquiries direct to the companies 
shown on this page, or to nearest repre- 
sentative. It is a pleasure to answer 
inquiries. 


SZemerican Chain of Warehouses, 
pie 


F. ROCHAMBEAU, Secretary and General Representative 
Beach & Varick Sts., New York, (F. C. Linde Co.) 


P. F. CASSIDY, 
Chicago Representative, 


519 West 12th St., Colones. ill., 
(Soo Terminal Wareh’se Co.) 


Look for the 
“Emblem of Satisfaction.” 


| 
| 
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DIRECTORY OF MEMBERS 


Albany, N. Y. Albany Terminal Warehouse Co. 
Albuquerque, N. M. Springer Transfer Co. 

Atlanta, Ga. Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 
Baltimore, Md. See Note 

Bangor, Me. Henry Mclaughlin & Co. 
Standard Warehouse Co. 

Baker Transfer & Storage Co. 
Warrant Warehouse Co. 

Peasley Transfer & Storage Co. 
Quincy Market Cold Stg. & Whse. Co. 
See Note 

Buffalo Storage and Carting Co. 
Mercer Transfer & Storage Co. 
Jones Transfer Co., Inc. 

Calder’s Van & Stg. Co., Inc. 
Southeastern Warehouse Co. 


Beaumont, Texas 
Billings, Mont. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Boise, Idaho 
Boston, Mass. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Burlin gton. Ia. 
Butte, Mont. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Charleston, S. C. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Cincinnati, O. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Colum bus, Ohio. 
Dallas, ‘lex. 
Dayton. Ohio. 
Davenport, Ia. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, Ia. 
Detroit, Mich. 
Dubuque, Ia. 
Duluth, Minn. 

El Paso, Tex. 
Erie, Pa. 

Fargo, N. Dak. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Fort Worth, Tex. 
Galveston, Tex. 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Greenville, S. C. 
Hamilton, Ont., Ca. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
Hartford, Conn, 
Houston, ‘lex. 
Huntington, W. Va. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Joliet, Ill. 

Kansas City, Mo. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Montreal, Queb., Ca. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Bedford, Mass. 
New Orleans, La. 


See Note 
Chattanooga Whse. & Cold Stg. Co. 
Soo Terminal Warehouse Co. 
B. & O. S. W. Storage Warehouses 
The General Cartage & Storage Co. 
TheColumbus Terminal Wareh’se Co. 
The Dallas Transfer Co. 
Union Storage Co. 
Ewert & Richter Express & Stg. Co. 
The Benedict Warehouse & Tfr. Co. 
Merchants’ Transfer & Storage Co. 
Edgar’s Sugar House, Inc. 
The Martin-Strelau Co. 
Northern Cold Stg. & Whse. Co. 
Western Traysfer & Storage Co. 
See Note 
Union Transfer Co. 
* See Note 
Fort Worth Warehouse & Tfr. Co. 
The Wiley & Nicholls Co., Inc? 
Kent Storage Co. 
Manufacturers’ Warehouse Co. 
Thos. Myles Sons, Ltd. 
See Note 
See Note 
Texas Warehouse Co., Inc. 
Huntington Wharf & Storage Co. 
Tripp Warehouse Co. 
Wiesenfeld Warehouse Co. 
See Note 
D. A. Morr Transfer & Storage Co. 
Carter Transfer & Storage Co. 
Terminal Warehouse Co. ; 
Shattuck & Nimmo Warehouse Co. 
Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc. 
See Note 
Hansen Storage Co. 
Security Warehouse Co. 
Magnolia Compress & Warehouse Co. 
See Note 
Nashville Warehouse & Elevator Co. 
New Bedford Storage Warehouse Co. 
United Warehouse Co. 
New York City, N.Y. F. C. Linde Company 
Norfolk, Va. Jones & Co. 
Oklahoma City, Okla.O. K. Transfer & Storage Co. 
Omaha, Neb. Omaha Fireproof Storage Co. 
Parkersburg, W. Va. Parkersburg Transfer & Storage Co. 
Peoria, Ifl. Federal Warehouse Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. ‘rerminal Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
Phoenix, Ariz. Pioneer Transfer Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Union Storage Co. 
Portland, Me. Galt Block Warehouse Co. 
Portland, Ore. Holman Transfer Co. 
Providence, R. I. Merchants’ Cold Stg. & Warehouse Co. 
Raleigh, N. C. Carolina Distributing Co. 
Richmond, Va. See Note 
Rochester, N.Y. See Note 
Sacramento, Calif. Sacramento Warehouse Co. 
Saginaw, Mich. Central Warehouse Co. 
Salt Lake City. Utah Redman Fireproof Storage Co. 
San Antonio, Tex. Scobey Fireproof Storage Co. 
San Diego. Calif.. See Note 
San Francisco, Calif. The Haslett Warehouse Co. 
Savannah, Ga. Savannah Bonded Ware’se & Tfr. Co. 
Scrauton, Pa. The Quackenbush Warehouse Co. 
Seattle, Wash. Eyres Storage & Distributing Co. 
Shreveport, La. Caddo Transfer & Warehouse Co. 
Spokane, Wash. Spokane Transfer & Storage Co. 
Springfield. Mass. Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 
Springfield, Mo. Springfield Warehouse & Tfr. Co. 
Springfield. Ohio gaa Transfer & Stg. Co. 
St. Louis, Mo. The McPheeters Warehouse Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. Fidelity Storage & Tfr. Co. 
Syracuse, N. Y. Flagg Storage & Warehouse Co. 
Tacoma, Wash. See Note 
Toledo, Ohio The Moreton Truck & Storage Co. 
Topeka, Kan. * See Note 
Toronto, Ont., Ca. Merchants’ Storage Co., Ltd. 
Utica, N. Y. See Note 
Vancouver, B.C. The Campbell Storage Co.. Ltd. 
Washin gton. D.C. Merchants’ Trangfer & Storage Co. 
Wheeling, W. Va. See Note 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. The Quackenbush Warehouse Co. 
Winnipeg, Manit., Ca. See Note 
All rate quotations made by representatives of this organization are 
NET—no commissions are paid or charged—rates are based 
on current tariffs in effect in each locality. 


NOTE.—For name of Warehouse or Transfer Co., 
inquire af nearest representative. 


As a Friend of THE TRAFFIC WORLD, please Mention the paper in writing to advertisers. 
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Directory of Transfer Agents, Freight Forwarders, Warehousemen, Custom House Brokers, Etc. 


BANGOR, ME. 


HENRY McLAUGHLIN & CO. 


GENERAL STORAGE 
Forwarding and Distributing 
Rall and Water Connection 


Carter Transfer & Storage Co., Inc. 


FORWARDERS TO PACIFIC COAST POINTS A 
SPECIALTY. 
DISTRIBUTORS OF CAR LOAD LOTS. 
FIREPROOF STORAGE—LOWEST INSURANCE RATES 


LINCOLN - - - + NEBRASKA. 





Fort Worth Warehouse & Transfer Co., Inc. 
FORT WORTH, TEXAS. 
Capital Stock, $50,000.00. Fully Paid. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF WAREHOUSE 


Merchandise Distribution a Specialty. Correspondence 
Solicited. 








Western Transfer and Storage Co. 


616 to 622 San Francisco St. 
EL PASO, TEXAS. 
FORWARDERS AND DISTRIBUTORS. 


DISTRIBUTION CARS A ow Faaete 
TWO WAREHOUSES ON TRACK 


Cut Rate Package Car Service from Seaboard Territory. 





EDGAR’S SUGAR HOUSE, Inc. 


520-5382 LAFAYETTE BLVD. 
DETROIT, MICH. 
m. fireproof warehouses on tracks of principal rail- 
The only two fireproof warehouses on the river 
— Lowest insurance rates in the city. Twelve auto 
trucks for delivery. Write for further particulars. 





Buffalo Storage & Carting Co. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


350-356 Seneca St. ‘Unsurpassed facilities’”” for ster- 
ing, handling, transferring and forwarding goods. Tele- 
phone No. 633. 


Louisville Public Warehouse Co., Inc- 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Import and export freight contractors, transfer ané 
reshipping agents, custom house brokers. Bonded and 
free warehouses. 
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Albany Terminal Warehouse Company 
10 TIVOLI ST., ALBANY N, Y. 
STORAGE FORWARDERS 
BUILDINGS, WITH SIDE TRACK, SUITABLE FOR 
BRANCHES, TO LET. 



















Chattanooga Warehouse & Cold Storage Co. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


GHNERAL TRANSFER AND STORAGE BUSINESS. 
DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS A SPHCIALTY. 
WH STORE, PACK AND SHIP HOUSHHOLD GOODS. 





ST. JOSEPH TRANSFER CO. 
“ pony EXPRESS 
ST. JOSEPH - . - MO. 


MERCHANDISD STORAGE WAREHOUSE. 
CARLOAD AND L. C. L. DISTRIBUTION. 
PROMPT SERVICH GUARANTEED. 





CHICAGO— 
Chicago Storage & Transfer Co. (Not Inc.) 


5851-61 WEST 65TH STREET 
Excellent facilities for shipping L. C. -L. lots without 
cartage. Carload distribution a specialty. Daily motor 
deliveries throughout the city at very reasonable prices. 
Floors for rent. 
INSURANCE TWENTY CENTS. 





Byvank Transfer & Storage Co. 


823-825 Lafayette St. 
WATERLOO, IOWA. 
RESHIPPING AND DISTRIBUTING 
A SPECIALTY. 


MILWAUKEE 


The Union Transfer Co. 


‘ 107 REED STREET 
FREIGHT TEAMING—SHIPPING AND RECEIVING 
AGENTS 
CARLOAD DISTRIBUTORS 
The Best Equipped Transfer Company in the City 


The Wiley & Nicholls Co. 


(United State Bonded Warehouse) 
WAREHOUSEMEN AND FORWARDING AGENTS 
DRAYAGE AND HEAVY HAULING A SPECIALTY 

Warehouse: 3501-3-5 P. O. St. Office: 509-11 Thirty-fifth St. 
Fireproof Warehouse, Lowest Insurance Rate. 
GALVESTON, TEXAS. 
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EXPORT SPECIALISTS 


THROUGH RATES 
MARINE INSURANCE 


LEAVE :IT 3ALL TO US < War RIsk 


CONSULAR ARRANGEMENTS 


COLLECTIONS 


Completely Covering Shipments by 
RAIL and OCEAN 
to All Parts of the World. 


JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 


Home Offices: CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON PITTSBURG ST.LOUIS LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
Foreign Agencies in All Principal Cities and Ports in Europe, Asia, Africa, Australasia, China, Japan, South America, Philippine Islands, etc 





Security Warehouse Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Northwestern Distributors for nearly all Nationally 
Advertised Commodities—Twenty Car Trackage 
Space. 
Motor Truck delivery in Minneapolis and St. Poul 


FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, 
WAREHOUSES. 


Grand and Harrison Streets 
Francis and Hayden Streets 











D. A. MORR TRANSFER AND STORAGE CO. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
2114-2120 Central Street 
TRANSFER, MERCHANDISE STORAGE, FORWARD- 
ING, DISTRIBUTION AND CITY DELIVERIES. 
Direct Connections With All Railroads. Fireproof Storage, 
Sprinkler System. 





Springfield, Mass. 
Central Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


Office: 315 Bridge St. 


TRANSFERRING AND RESHIPPING. 
GENERAL STORAGE, FURNITURE STORAGE, ETC. 





Established 1890.. From. long and practical experience .. 


we know your needs. Write for Information. 


Witkin Trucking Company 


Main Office, 30 BURLING SLIP, 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


“HB SERVES BEST WHO SERVES WHLL” 





Minneapolis Transfer & Warehouse Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
122 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 


DISTRIBUTORS OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
. WAREHOUSING 





CHICAGO 


Jos. Stockton Transfer Co. 
686 The Rookery Buliding 


Teaming of Every Description—City Delivery Service 
and oumae Cees. 
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PITTSBURGH, PA. 


FIREPROOF AND NON-FIREPROOF WAREHOUSES 
PENNSYLVANIA SIDING LOWEST INSURANCE 
Write us about storage or distributing 
HAUGH & KEENAN STORAGE & TRANSFER CoO. 





Central Warehouse Co. 


Storage—Forwarding 
Trackage Coznection with all railroads entering the 
in Cities. 
Minnesota Transfer, Minn. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BEST DISTRIBUTING POINT IN THE EAS) 


Railroad Sidings, Penna. R. R. and Phila. & Reading 
Experienced in giving Best Warehouse Service 
SCOTT PAPER CO. WAREHOUSE 
Cc. R. CLEMENTS, Manager 
Very low insurance. 





Trackage, Capacity 18 cars a day. 


The Benedict Warehouse & Transfer Company 


DENVER, COLO. 
501 SIXTEENTH STREET. 


DISTRIBUTION OF POOL CARS AND GENERAL 
WAREHOUSING. | 





Omaha Firepreot Storage Co. 
806-18 SOUTH 16TH ST., OMAHA, NEB. 
EIGHT AND ONB-HALF ACRES FLOOR SPACE 


INSURANCE RATE 20 C 
TRACKAGE SPACE, 10 CARS. HBRAL THAMING 


GEN 
AND AUTO SERVICE. 





Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


AVANNAH, GEORGIA 
312- 314-316 Williamson St. P. O. Box 985 
GENERAL STORAGE—RB-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITINS— 

CUSTOM: HOUSE BROK 


Track connections with all Railroads and Steamship Docks 





STORAGE IN CANADA! 


Hamilton Fireproof Warehouse 


Merchandise Free and in Bond. Separate Rooms for 
Furniture. OUR OWN CARTAGE. Carloads distributed. 
Customs Brokers and Forwarders. 
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HUANNOLUUS0N OLEAN ULAR ASSAM E: 


The Tariff Filings, Rejections 
and Suspensions in This 


Week’s Issue of 


The Traffic Bulletin 


Were Classified Under 


AIVTUNSTAV INOS AASAA 


Fifty-seven Distinct Headings 
And Included Information About 
Every New Tariff and Every Supplement 
Filed With 
The Interstate Commerce Commission 
During the Past Week 


If you are keeping a tariff file this information 
will enable you to keep it up to date, and, as 
you know, a tariff file is worse than useless if 
it is not up to’ date. 


Samples;and other information may 


be had for the asking 


The Traffie Service Bureau 


Publishers The Traffic World 


418 South Market Street, Chicago 
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